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Line Finely Drawn, as Diverse Forces Operate and Points of View Differ 


Sugar Developments Pose Question: 
Scarcity or Surplus? 


Grorce F. Dupik 


FOOD BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


—_—_ HAS THE LINE between 
scarcity and surplus been more finely 
drawn for a commodity than in the cur- 
rent instance of sugar. The European 
consumer who has been on short rations 
for years may “take a dim view” of de- 
fining existing dislocations in the world 
sugar position as in any sense a surplus. 
But to the Cuban producer there is little 
evidence of scarcity in the 4.27 cents per 
pound recently quoted for raw sugar 
against the 5 cents he received for the 
second half of the 1947 crop. 

Sugar, the first food to be rationed 
after Pearl Harbor and the last to be 
removed from the rationing list, is 
again—for the United States—a com- 
modity for which demand is lagging be- 
hind supply. Only a year ago, household 
sugar consumers in the United States 
were still being rationed at 5 pounds of 
sugar every 4 months, while industrial 
users making candy, soft drinks, and 
baked goods were held to 60 percent of 
their 1941 usage. Rationing controls 
were lifted on sugar during the summer 
of 1947, and price ceilings on sugar ter- 
minated October 31. The end of these 
controls temporarily stimulated the de- 
mand for sugar, and for a short period 
record quantities were delivered into con- 
suming channels. In the first quarter of 
1948, however, when the impact of decon- 
trol had passed, less sugar was delivered 
for consumption than in the correspond- 
ing rationed period of 1947, and sugar 
Prices declined below the 1947 ceilings. 


Evidence of Surplus 


DURING THE WAR, when military op- 
erations devastated producing areas and 
reduced world sugar output, a seemingly 
insatiable demand existed for sugar. To- 
day, with world production restored 
nearly to prewar levels, there is evidence 
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in various countries of an actual or an- 
ticipated surplus. Imports of sugar into 
the United States during 1948 are re- 
stricted to a quota which already has 
been reduced from an initial estimate 
of national sugar needs made at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

In Cuba, marketing controls have been 
imposed to help support sugar prices on 
the world market. Mexico, which in the 
years of wartime scarcity imported part 


of Cuba’s production, has since gone on 
an export basis; Brazil, where a few years 
ago sugar was rationed in some areas, 
exported about 65,000 tons in 1947; Peru, 
the only substantial source of “free mar- 
ket’’ sugar during the war, has seen prices 
for its sugar exports slide to less than half 
the wartime peak. 

World cane and sugar-beet crops of 
1948 are expected to yield a sucrose (cane 
or beet sugar) output of approximately 





COURTZSY PHILIPPINE EMBASSY 


Sugar machinery in a Philippine plant. 








Sugarcane moves out 


prewar proportions. On a raw basis, 
global output of sugar in the current year 
is estimated at 33,295,000 short tons of 
2,000 pounds each—an increase of 
1,400,000 tons over the preceding season, 
and only 1,500,000 tons below the prewar 
average for 1935-39. The recovery in 
world sugar output is unfortunately no 
assurance that world consumption will 
be adequate for consumer needs in vari- 
ous countries as indicated by the prewar 
pattern of sugar distribution. World 
population has increased, reducing the 
available per capita supply. Output has 
shifted, with extensive increases in the 
Western Hemisphere which could be 
used to balance sharp decreases in Europe 
and the Far East. Impeding the free 
movement of sugar from surplus to deficit 
areas are the financial straits of some 
nations. Foreign exchange is often so 
scarce as to prohibit importation of sugar 
in sufficient quantities to bring consump- 
tion up to a desirable level. Plainly, the 
situation is one of dislocations wrought 
by the war, making overproduction pos- 
sible in some areas and underconsump- 
tion in others. 


Prewar Measures 


BEFORE the war, the world sugar prob- 
lem was largely a matter of overproduc- 
tion. The International Sugar Coun- 
cil established in 1937 with headquarters 
in London was formed to provide a 
mechanism by which world sugar condi- 
tions could be stabilized. The Council 
embraced a score of major sugar produc- 
ing and consuming countries. The par- 
ticipating nations represented about 
nine-tenths of the world’s sugar produc- 
tion, a similar proportion of world sugar 
consumption, and nearly all of the sugar 
which entered into international trade. 

The primary objective was to establish 
an orderly relationship between the sup- 
ply and demand for sugar in the world 
market. By regulation of exports in ac- 
cordance with import requirements, it 
was hoped to eliminate wide price fluc- 
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of the fields. 


tuations and to secure a fair return for 
efficient sugar growers and producers. 
Consonant with participation in the 
Council, the United States operated a 
quota system for its suppliers under the 
Sugar Act of 1937 which limited this 
country’s sugar Supply almost entirely to 
Sugar made from continental cane and 
beets, and to sugar received in fixed pro- 
portions from Cuba, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The United Kingdom, which like the 
United States depends in large measure 
on sugar from outside sources, had sim- 
ilar legislative restrictions limiting both 
domestic sugar production and the move- 
ment of British colonial sugar. Other 
participants in the international agree- 
ment by which the Council was estab- 
lished adopted controls relevant to the 
particular situation of the various coun- 
tries: the Netherlands was to refrain 
from exporting sugar, with the right re- 
served to cover home market require- 
ments by home production and importa- 
tion from other parts of the Kingdom; 
India was to export no sugar by sea, ex- 
cept to Burma; the Philippines under- 
took to export sugar exclusively to the 
United States. 

Basic quotas were set for 13 major ex- 
porting countries selling sugar in the free 
world market. While provision was 
made for some flexibility, the export 
quotas were set at levels approximately 
equal to the expected requirements of 
the free market. Agreement was also 
reached on the limitation of sugar stock 
piles where excessive accumulations 
would have a depressing effect on world 
sugar prices. 


Extraordinary Changes Come 


THE WAR BROUGHT devastation to the 
Sugar industry of the Philippines; out- 
put dropped to a negligible level in Java 
and remains small owing to unsettled 
conditions there. Formosa, once the 
Japanese sugar bowl, is under Chinese 
administration, but the bowl has since 


Cc 


been almost empty. 


Eventual destination: the tables of all the world. 


The beet flelds of 


western Europe and the Ukraine became 
battlefields whose restoration to sugar 
production has been no simple or easy 


task. 
Sugar: Estimated World Production for 
Prewar (1935-389), 1946-47, and 1947-48 
rhousand short tons, raw value] 
143 4 1MMO-47 | 104748 
{ Bi 
Western Hemis} 
Argentina iN) 700 600 
Brazil 1,159 1, 5 1, 
British We I j OND Os] 752 
Canada 6 109 1 
Cuba 3, ISG 6, 448 6, 0) 
Don can Reput 14) 13 500 
French West I 11s 74 ” 
Mexic od 572 is | 
Peru 14s i) $i) 
United Stat | 
Hawa I I 
Rico 4 Si) 4, 27 
Other 251 3 309 
Sul 1 15, 456 15, 8 
Europ 
Au 1 27 4 
Be um 250 2) 14 
Czechoslovakia 721 670 44 
Denmark 257 237 2i¢ 
Ireland SY 76 74 
Fra 1,059 S40 775 
(jer 122 1. 005 Q15 
lungar 139 74 145 
Ital 116 304 2 
Netherla yAN 273 24 
Poland 4s 470 5a 
Ruman 120 s 13. 
Spain 209 202 235 
Sweder 40 20) 265 
United Kingdon 27 695 5 
Yugoslavia a3 75 10) 
1 ee XS 17M nt 
Other 44) 65 
Subtotal 199 7. 471 8, 118 
Asia and7’Southwest Pacific 
Australia Si 619 62) 
Fiji 13 131 145 
India HS 6, 24 6, 20 
Netherlands Indic 1, 447 | 65 
Philippines 1, 127 180) 530 
Formosa 1, 202 150 
Others 1,015 { 482 
Subtotal vn 7.678 8, 242 
Africa 
Egypt ] 203 200 
M wuritius l 25 375 
Union of South Africa 19S 17 500 
Others i) Si 349 
Subtotal 1, 29 1, 289 1,424 
Grand total 4 78 41, 894 33, 28 
Source Report of the Internation il I I ney Food 
ommittee, March 1948 
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The other side of the ledger shows the 
increased output of the Western Hemi- 
sphere highlighted by a tremendous in- 
crease in the sugar production of Cuba. 
From an output of 2,734,000 tons in 
1941, Cuban sugar output rose to 4,738,- 
900 tons in 1944 and to 6,448,000 tons in 
1947. The island’s 1948 crop will also 
be large and may repeat the perform- 
ance of last year. During the war pe- 
riod, the United States purchased most 
of the exportable Cuban supply which 
was then made available for internation- 
al allocation through the International 
Emergency Food Council. Demand on 
all sides outran supply, and consuming 
nations distributed their allocated shares 
to consumers through rationing. 

At the beginning of 1947, with the Cu- 
ban sugar prospects for the season then 
conservatively estimated at about 5,- 
500,000 tons, an allocation schedule 
was announced which allotted 3,146,000 
tons of 1947 Cuban sugar to the United 
States, and lesser amounts to other 
countries. The turning point came at 
midyear when Cuban output had ex- 
ceeded preseason estimates by nearly 
a million tons. Despite the unfavorable 
growing conditions which were then re- 
ducing the prospective autumn produc- 
tion of European beet sugar, some Eu- 
ropean claimants for Cuban sugar re- 
duced the estimates of their needs from 
the island: the 142,000-ton allocation of 
Cuban sugar to France was reduced to 
67,000 tons; the estimated Netherlands 
need dropped from 40,000 to 20,000 tons; 
the requirement of Sweden fell from 
20,000 tons to zero. 


“Balanced Position” Last Fall 


WITH THE ANNOUNCEMENT of these 
reductions in requirements against the 
Cuban supply, the International Emer- 
gency Food Council described the world 
Sugar situation on September 23, 1947, 
as in a “balanced demand-supply posi- 
tion,” although the allocation machin- 
ery was continued in effect in the event 





General view of a big sugar “‘central”’ in Matanzas Province, Cuba. 


of urgent sugar requirements which 
could not be met. 

Against an allocation of 3,146,000 tons 
at the beginning of the season, the ul- 
timate movement of Cuban sugar to the 
United States during 1947 amounted to 
4,173,000 tons. Liquidation of other 
United States holdings of 1947 Cuban 
sugar was facilitated toward the end of 
the year by the assignment of 484,000 
tons of Cuban raws to the United States 
Army for use in occupied areas of Japan, 
Korea, and Germany. This quantity 
was in addition to 127,000 tons previ- 
ously allocated to the Army for use in 
the Far East. 

Aside from the United States, major 
consumers of Cuban sugar in 1947 were 
the United Kingdom to which was ex- 
ported about 1,280,000 tons, and Canada 
more than 200,000 tons, with smaller 
amounts going to numerous other des- 
tinations. 


Entries in 1947 Broke Record 


MORE SUGAR ENTERED into conti- 
nental United States from offshore 
sources in 1947 than in any preceding 





COURTESY PHILIPPINE EMBASSY 


In a Philippine cane field. 
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year. The year’s record-breaking total 
of entries was 6,030,961 tons against a 
previous high of 5,644,870 tons in 1941. 
More than two-thirds of the 1947 receipts 
came from Cuba, while Puerto Rico sup- 
plied 968,549 tons and Hawaii 842,228 
tons. Augmenting these offshore sup- 
plies were 1,813,542 tons of sugar avail- 
able from continental sugar beets and 
344,704 tons made from cane grown in 
Louisiana and Florida. 

Sugar entries into continental United 
States from offshore normally reach a 
peak at midyear. During 1947, the July 
peak was followed by a Heavy post-sea- 
sonal movement which continued to the 
end of the year under the stimulus of a 
desire to enter sugar prior to January 1, 
1948, when quotas on sugar entries again 
became effective. 


Slackening Follows 


THE HEAVY RECEIPTS of sugar in the 
latter part of 1947 were counterbalanced 
after the turn of the year by a severe 
Slackening in entries. Sugar charged 
against quotas for all offshore areas dur- 
ing January 1948 was only 81,968 tons. 
During January 1947, entries were 243,- 
687 tons. The previous monthly low of 
recent years was the 132,635 tons entered 
in December 1938. For January-April 
1948, receipts were 1,453,463 tons against 
1,753,059 tons received in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 

Contributing to the diminution of en- 
tries was the slackening of demand for 
sugar by processors and industrial con- 
sumers in anticipation of lower prices for 
both raw and refined sugar. The Jan- 
uary 1947 price of refined cane sugar was 
raised from 8 to 8.2 cents per pound. 
By June, the price had been advanced 
to 8.40, which was the level on October 
31, 1847, when price ceilings were elim- 
inated. The end of authority for Gov- 
ernment control of sugar prices was fol- 

(Continued on p. 11) 











Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign curren- 
cies were converted to United States dollars 
at rates of exchange applicable to the re- 
spective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 


WORLD TRADE: 


Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Ireland, Mexico, Netherlands 


Indies, New Zealand, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States include reerports; those for 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Chjna, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey, domestic merchandise only. 


BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF 


1947 
Country 
— March April May June July August 
EXPORTS 
North America 
Canada ! : 2, 774.9 209. 0 190.9 67.8 272.7 236. 6 221 
Costa Rica_- : 22.7 1.6 1.3 1.6 
Cuba 3 746. 5 55.4 2.2 75.6 64.0 92.5 77.8 
Dominican Republic 83.0 10.5 11.5 13. ¢ 7.2 7.1 f 
Guatemala ¢ es 52.0 5.3 6.9 24.6 24.2 24.2 2.9 
Haiti 631.4 2.7 1.9 2.6 3.4 oS 2.3 
Honduras 3 17.5 1.3 1.7 &, 1.9 *) l 
Mexico 4 443.3 39.0 29.7 35. 0 85. 5 32.7 6. 6 
Nicaragua 20.9 3 2.9 E73 2 2 1.4 
Panama, Republic of . 8 8 8 2 
E] Salvador 40.1 5.5 . 5 1.7 1. f 1.8 l 
United States § r 15,337.6 1, 383.5 | * 1, 362.1 1, 502.9 1, 320 1, 265. 2 1, 265. 3 
South America: 
Argentina 3 - 1, 587.9 109. 5 127.6 115.8 119.7 128. 2 129.4 
Brazil 3 1, 145.8 114.9 73. 1 71.8 88, 7 88. 7 100. 0 
Chile 4 r 280. 0 22.3 r 30.4 24.3 26. 0 16.6 25. | 
Colombia 3 253.8 224.6 18.9 17.9 12.8 14.7 19 
Ecuador 3.3 3.2 3.2 2.8 24.0 1.3 
Peru 4____ 154. 3 10.9 17.¢ 14. 1 2.1 10.8 14.3 
Uruguay 162. 5 11.0 12.8 13.¢ 2.9 15.6 14.8 
Europe: 
Austria 5 aoa r984.2 4.5 4.6 6.4 7 ee 6.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg*_ r 1,405.7 110.2 * 121.8 123. 2 130. 4 * 131.7 SS. 5 
Bulgaria 86, 2 6.0 4.4 ay 11.0 1 11. ( 
Czechoslovakia 1° * 72.2 36. 3 49.0 51. ¢ 19. ¢ 47.4 a) 
Denmark* 482. 6 24.1 | 40.9 19 39. ¢ 44.1 4.0 
Finland 342.0 5.8 | 15.6 35.9 33. 9 42.7 10.7 
France* . : "1, 787.7 136.8 171.3 157.9 165.7 148 129. 4 
Iceland* 44.8 2.4 2.4 t 0 ] 7.0 
Ireland !! ; 160. 2 9.2 11.4 12.3 13.2 12.8 13. 0 
Netherlands !2 *____ : 700. 7 52. 1 53.9 0.5 2 53.1 61.8 
Norway*. 365. 0 21.8 26.4 34.4 48.1 28.9 28. 7 
Portugal ; 170.6 11.6 13.8 12.7 11.8 17.8 13.0 
Sweden 894. 2 38.6 61.0 69.7 52 0 SR. 4 RAG 
Switzerland 763. 3 66.0 60. 2 61.8 69.8 64.4 51.1 
Turkey* 223. 3 23.9 23.8 23.8 10.3 9.2 7 
United Kingdom 4,820.9 358. 8 360. 1 390. 0 392. 0 461.7 391.8 
Asia: 
British Malaya 59.4 42.4 61.4 10.4 46.8 1) 
Ceylon 4 18.8 21.4 18. 7 3.8 8. 3 37.2 
China 230. 6 11.9 17.3 34.0 21.9 19.4 27.0 
French Indochina 393. 4 48.2 43.3 27.5 15.1 25. 0 19 
Hong Kong '* * 306. 5 24. 1 22. 6 25. 2 2 25.9 18.2 
India "” 962. 4 91.7 77.5 108. 7 06. 1 85.9 
Iran * * 19 79.0 
Netherlands Indies " 2 125. 3 12.4 10.3 8.7 7.6 8.1 8.9 
Palestine 29.7 10. 5 oh 8.1 i SS 
Philippines, Republic of " 18.0 44.7 23. ¢ 14.4 
Siam 21 . 7.9 9 Ff & 6.0 & 4 7.0 
Oceania: 
Australia e 9S, O 77.0 73.9 95. 3 rote Mn | R18 f 4 
New Zealand 2?__ 43 35.8 40.0 45.9 $1.2 »¢ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


UNITED STAT 


Import figures for Australia, British Malaya, 
China, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States represent general imports; 
those for Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bul. 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Neth. 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer. 
land, and Turkey, imports for consumption, 

All data, monthly and annual, are prelimi. 
nary and subject to revision 
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WORLD TRADE: BY COUNTRIES m 
ADE: BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES 
ae ] tD ST: ‘Ss DOLLARS)—Continued 
1947 “Det tas Bee ee 
Country s ; * -_——-——— aw a = 1948 
Annua i > ee 
total # March April May June July 4 3 Septem- 7 a — 
a July August 4s October Novem- | Decem- Fek 
— er | ber | ber January ebru- 
Exports—Continued - i ee es ee ary 
Ati ie | | — 
eria- } ay x | P | | 
Reypt ® ane ee) eee 20.2} 22.1 16.9 | | 
French Moroceco* 153.8 30. Q | r 33. 3 | r 35.6 | 25.2 24 4 15.9 24.4 24.6 | 2.3 76.2 
French West Africa* 107. 1 9.3 | 10.8 | 7.9 | 14.9 | 12.2 97 | : ~~--- ~ i 
Gold Coast *? e4 7.3] 1 7.5 11.0 | $7) 122) 132) 168) 227 : - 
Nigeria * ae 7.2} 11.6 4.2 2 8 Tol. ae 7.1 | 7.6 | 9.9 
Sierra Leone * 24.9 16.5 5.5 12.2 53 7.2 4.8 | 4.0 ey rs. 
Southern Rhodesia 2? 95.4 + 6 of ; .| aes =e 
Tanganyika ie 4 9 | 0.3 7.3 9.1 91 re . = ee : 
Tunisia* ate 3.8 2.9 | 3.6 | 3 6 ee 9.7 11.8 | 96 | 9 3"¢ 
a , fr of . | 9 | | 7. | . 
Union of South Africa * pies 2° 4.5 | 3.5 3.5 5.1 | 10 | 42) wn seen| ; 
26.5 5 4.0 | 4.2 | 3.6 | 3.9 | “65 ‘ 
j 7  & We 
IMPORTS MES GARR SRE Pers 
North America: 
Canada 2 hf : ; 
Costa Rica 2, S61. I 74 . 224.5 239. 1 999.9 995 7 203. 5 07.1 | 
Cuba 3 ; 23.7 | 4.3 | 4.2 ev cess wi 253. 2 228.0 | 3.5 905 
Dominican Republic 19. 9 40.1 40.6 | 43.9 40.3 P om - ms 205.0 181.3 
Guatemala ¢ 48. 4 3.9 23.9 | 24.2 23 5 46.5 36.5 | 35.2 | 42.9 | 55.8 | a0 5 a 
Haiti 57.3 4.8 | 42) 25.6 24.4 oe 22.8) 33.8 | 249] 24.9] v: a 
alaya, Honduras * oi.@ 3.1 | 2.5 2.4 9 8 -- 4 24.7 | 74.8 55.3 | 55.3 | 5 zs 
sxico 4 = 3.0 2. 5 9 f ¢ ~<a at 3.0 9 7 9 «I bag 
New Mexic FY, & 3 2.5 28 9 : I ' } “.4 2.5 2 9 ‘ 
d th Nicaragua _—s 61.4 62.1 64.8 55. 1 517 =e | 2.9 | 2.6 3.4 | 3.3 ~ : 
m Whe Seenatine ; 20. 5 1.8 1.5 9 "1 51. 4 48.0 44.1 56.2 | BA 6 3.2 
Panama, Re public of . .o 2.0 + 1.7 ge . 56.2 | 50.2 52 Q as 
ports: F] Salvador a 5.1 16.4 247 279 oa 2.3 | 1.6 21.9 218 16 47.3 
, Bul. United States r = : 3. 2 _ 3.0 | 23.3 29 5 2 ' 0 ‘ = . 7 5 76.5 25.3 
nark, ae oy a 7 512.1) 474.0 463. 0 449.7 400. 2 pa 1 a : r3.4| 72.5 
Arge a - re 91. 455. ¢ rane re ~---- 
Neth. Brazil * 1, aS. $ 84.6 85. 2 101. 2 99.0 21.2 — one 45.5 582. 0 
tzer- Chile ¢ La? 86.5) 120.5) 121.0) 110.8 121.2) 108.0) 1305) 1359) 147) 187.3] 190.2 
tion, Colombia * 345.5 ana as 22. 1 21.3 23.6 —s 105.9 84.3 120.3 ee ° 
lim: Beuador =. *31.2 1 33.5 230.9 228, 4 ms 28.9 21.3 | 29.6 20 x 
n al 168.0 11 34 3.8 3.9 P48 oy ee, a. ee me : 
guay * my bd 2 14.3 9 ¢ ~ 3. ¢ fe 7 
Europe 215.3 17.2 17.8 2). 6 + : 13. 4 14.1 | 14.4 12.4 16. § 
Austria i 17.1 19. 2 | 24.1 >) 6 + 
Relgiu r9119.1 7.3 age 66-0 16. 9 13.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 1.98 (ee 8.8 9.4 9.8 11.2 me 
| Bulgaria 951.4 137.8 | ° 150.2 | 141.4 144. ¢ , 0 11.2 12.4 13. 6 | 12.8 14.4 7 
j Czechoslo é 75.2 1.0 79 P , 140.0 | * 164.1 156.6 | 7199. 4 | ont 2 | aes 16. 7 4 
zechoslovakia 9 7 (.2@ 3.8 36 > ¢ ~ 199. 4 | 201.8 | 239. 2 “7 
Denmark® 72.7 39. 3 45.2 7 =o 4.9 | 6.1 10.3 | 55 | 70! “WL? 169. 7 148. 1 
a Finland ae 32.9 45.6 60.5 76. 5 51.3) 50.7 19.3} 50.5| 749.0 65.5 ae 11.1 
France* 347.0 8.4 | 10.8 8. 5 29.2 61.6) S541) 60.7) 63.1] msi as 83. 4 72.1 
Iceland* 2,910. 5 230. 6 231.4 79 4 a’ aoe 3 | 29.7 | 38.5 38.6 | 36.9 | 1.8 48.4 45.6 
i. Ireland Bn se 7.6 6.4 ” 5.2 a0 7-_* 223. 2 247.0| 255.2] 246.2] 208.6 = 31.7 
hen. Netherlands !? * 527.2 31.2 34.7 40. 2 a \ 4.0 8.8 | 6.4 | 4.7 | ee . -_ 
bru vethe 1, 602.8 ~ ‘ 2 18.1 51.6 51.5 »7 | 13.3 5.3 3 6 
ry Norway* * ona 90.9 | 27.8 134.3 177.2 $1.5 49.9 | 58. 5 | 52.6 | 50. 6 51 2° 
. Portugal 768. 0 62.0 69.7 29 F hag 160. 1 131.2 126. 3 143. 4 ma 9 ov. 0 51.2 40.9 
Ree : Be 369. 8 ; 9.4 63. 5 77.5 59.4 RR gr | 154.2 | 162. 6 144.2 
Sweden 9 28. 4 22.7 23. 3 7 nh 55. 4 84.6 71.2 | 511 62.2 “ee 144.5 
Switzerland 1, 437 I ° 77.5 98. 7 27.8 129.7 on a 21.9 35. 3 23.8 25, 1 41. 9 49.3 51.3 
Turkey* 1, 125.9 91.2 04.6 On 5 ge $4.9 137.8 152.4 | 144.8 | 95. 9 108. 4 ain oni 
United Kingdom + 15.8 15.8 21.4 20.3 248 4.3) 90.1 102.0] 1123] 120.8 113.4 ot 
208, Asia: 4, US 524. 1 592. 7 617.5 On) | 799 21.6 | 28.5 | 20. 7 26.6 7 a 97.8 
: British Malaya ; wae (22.4 701.4 647.7 650. 6 556 8 Ly. 4. I 
; ’ = : 556. 618.2 651.8 On 6 
Ceylon ? 58.2 54.3 61.6 5). & mae onaded 
2.6 China - 20.9 19. 4 | 23.4 14.5 os 49. 9 55.8 52.3 55.7 
French Indochina 649. 5 51.1 7.4 60.8 ob 23.0 21.4 25. 2 26. 5 0). R - 
gK » 890.0 ny F a a . 63.5 SI.8 74.: - 2 | 2V. 9 
Hong Kong 51.5 3. 9 74.3 60.7 39.6 | ‘ - 
India * 300. 4 28. 5 26. 1 o37 ee 71.3 89. 1 75.3 79.3 os 29. 6 20.5 14.1 
Iran 4 * S648 0. 2 98. 0 ty \er es 35. 9 » 30.2 133.5 29 a. : 4 . 109. 6 
i Netherlands Indies 126. 6 : 112.2 r 105. 4 118.7 ‘ 42.3 29 44.6 35.4 33.1 
Palestine ‘ee 283. 0 17.9 21.1 RR ca a 
Philippines, R 28. 6 9 oS =. 9 20.3 26.9 »9 99 : ; 
2 tommy ines, Republic of 28 : 229.4 34. 3 27.8 2 30.6 6, 2 234 : 3 28. 4 33. 4 
: Oceania 10.3 : 2 - ; 39. 1 35.0 31.6 : os. 4 
} Australia ! > ? 9.1 7.8 8.9 12.8 
New Zealand 100 55. 3 79. 82 : 
: : es 4 ~ 1 hy t ” > 
Africs 32.7 oF <> 6 102. 1 77.0 ( , age e 
Algeria * 25.4 32.6 30. 7 35.3 32. 5 oe riegahe _ 79.0 90.7 89.6 
Egypt ? 25.4 29 6 m 
8) « 2 30. 7 34.6 7. ts 
| French Moroeco* : 26.7 97.8 31.9 + 9 32.9 5. 7 33. 1 39.7 
} French West Africa* 279.9 23. 0 24.0 ») () mn 4 4! 4 - 
Gold Coast 170.4 9.7 9.7 16.5 - 23.6 26.5 21.8 93.9 4.7 sends . 
Nigeris Ro dp 4 1S. 7 12.6 18.9 ee ae at. 4 36.5 
; \ igeria o. 2 6. 7 56 6.3 TS 15. 6 19.6 14.3 17.1 " 
ia | Sierra Leon 11.6 9.5 03 h : 6 5 8.3 7.0 Qs « 7. 
12.0 Southern Rhodesia 1.2 1.4 14 oie b 
47.7 Tanganyika sia 9.0 8.1 12.2 
4.6 Punisia* : 3. 3.2 5.0 " :¥ 13. 1 11.5 12.3 12.4 18 
4 8 Union of Snnth , 153.0 15.8 14.5 ‘ 6 5.3 - .0 
24 ith Africa 0 14.6 13.0 10.8 
3 104.8 8.3 13.2 14.8 16.3 19 9 
3.4 : ee 
2 Except as indice: 
12.6 as indicated, values are fo a 
97 adjustments ae ypretnte Pegg tet ; I ew calendar year; however, because of year-end oe ' 
cure ’ ! e not necessari lus woes rade yes g g ar ‘ our > . 
2 9 igures. iecessarily equal to the sum of the monthly Iranian Oil Co goog 21, 1946. Export figures exclude exports by the Anglo 
iD , = oy bs «y 0 ing to $247.7 ? : is by the £ glo- 
7. | Excluding gold Iran amounting to $600,000. eeened tinapes pone wry ae exports by the Société Mahie- 
M5 ! Monthly Bulletin of Statist ; ing to $34,200,000. 5 exclude imports by special franchise amount- 
m5. § Excluding monet: ape isties, United Nations, March 1948, 2” Refers only to the territory | : 
4 . nonetary gold and silver > “ ritory held by Netherlands Indies G rT 
= ‘Including monetary gold and silver Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf Adies “rOVernment. 
fay : Average af 8 mantine” dete ; 2 ene bullion; excluding specie ; 
‘ . een year ended Sept. 30, 1947 . a bullion and specie. 
t ’ Fiscal year ended June 30, 1947 “4 Including government exports, bullion, and specie 
i * Civilian supplies included Excluding gold bullion; including shi IS’ rs agg . 
aid Commercial Excluding unre : ps_ stores. 
\ Exclu ling ( N EE re 7 Excluding eon imports amounting to approximately $20,000,000 
¥ “xcluding 2RA and simi — : eXClUt on and specie; ine jah BUCLY SU, WW. 
3.2 Excluding bullio tA and similar shipments * Excluding gold and ‘il a » including government stores. 
WE llion and specie silver; including UNRRA 
Excluding gold and silver c bul Including government-sponsored carg hesinsl 
Excluding bullion hen ye _— — diamonds, and parcel post Excluding militarv and Red “ohog a ns with June 1947. 
“Rp , rece, ANC are OS ‘ . ‘ a SS sorts: also exe y . 
' oe bullion and specie ineloding shit ’ stor Im oe cnenpnse. Biak, and Morotai ports; also excluding transfers of Allied prop- 
ecause ( : If S$ Stores icluding gove ’ : 
’ Pr i of the precipitous decline in foreign exchange value of the CN , osiedion x Proper imports, bullion, and specie 
Exel ed States dollars may not reflect actual rates £ ; of the dollar. conver- ing gold bullion; including government imports 
4 a Rede gold snd ativan ates at which business was transacted. r Revised : : 
. , “Xciuding bullior P : . ' 
1. 6 , n and specie; including g rnn Converted to U.S ar 
ise: . ; ing government exports ) lollars at par value exch: 
| cal yeat ended Mar. 31, 1917 ‘ ent exports. Monetary Fund. ( ars at par value exchange rate announced by the Internationa 
} 
: 
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Monthly United States F oreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Values are f. a. s., port of export. 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief— 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 





ures, with break-down of the “aid and relief” export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 
1948 1947 
Item 
March March April May — October i 
VALUE 
Exports, incl. reexports thous. of dol 1,141,341 1, 383, 463 1,362,052 1,502,855 1,185,105 1,304,603 1, 184, 925 
Cash-purchase ao 937,545 1,244,889 1,218,864 1,344,341 1, 058, 221 1, 189,326 1, O88, 8] 
Foreign aid and relief do 203, 796 138, 574 143, 188 158, 514 126, SS4 115, 277 96, 110 
Greek-Turkish aid do 17, 101 « 4, 248 483 $55 
Interim aid do 62, 033 
Foreign aid do 8, 422 7, OW 31. 096 6, 33 
Private relief do 13, 686 9,4 9, 592 4, O57 1, 510 & RSS 6, 751 
Internat’]. Ref. Org do 1, Of: 2 821 O01 
Civilian supply do 101, 077 57, O84 67, 511 89, 392 73, 457 69, 547 46, 75 
Exports, U. S. merchandise do 1, 130, 888 1, 360,270 1,343,591 1,489,274 1,174,699 1, 287.217 1.173. 361 
General imports do 666, 222 444, 541 512, O77 173, 992 $73, 128 491, 618 154, 462 
Imports for consumption do 638, 491 4134, 669 183, G5t 4155, 833 17 l 504, 914 148, 5S5 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandi 
Value 1936-38 = 100 164 558 l ‘ {2 > 4s] 
Quantity do 226 s0) 29 20 249 y. 24 
Unit value do 20 183 187 19 4 ) s 
Imports for consumption 
Value ‘ do 11 212 2:36 222 2 24¢ 219 
Quantity do 135 101 107 10 ( 118 12 
Unit value 1o 231 209 24 11 21 VY 214 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AR 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 151, 286 184, O18 186, 27 207, 864 175, 568 202, 128 ISO, 395 
Southern North America do 126, 105 144, 592 152, 361 148, 697 125, 38 6, ORS 149, 991 
South America do 197,977 | 226, 401 215, 904 8, S04 76, 381] 195, OS4 180), 402 
Europe do 4109, 202 18,845 | 525, 58e 64, 634 150, 140 446, O55 GS, Nii 
Aid and relief do 156,946 100, 567 90, 981 8, 777 12, 544 77, Si 72, 222 
Asia do 178, 114 207, 156 192,962 | 225,411 164, 841 186i, 5 174, 834 
Aid and relief do 2, 120 87, 711 91, 919 59, 388 1, 167 7, 1 23, 489 
Oceania do 12, 508 2s. 660 20), 246 00, 66. 27, 044 (it 2s, 241 
Africa do 66, 150 73, 792 68, 719 SH, TN 65,7 7¢ 2 72, 208 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 148, 768 181, 268 203, 444 172. 64 GR. 5&2 176, 2 
American Republics, total dk 306, 287 351, 123 69, 337 288, 607 14, 708 (SS 
Mexico do 45, 655 62, 514 6, 919 { 52. O77 2 9] 
Central American Republics___do 18, 404 21, 455 25, 467 41, 540 26, 573 
Cuba do 39, 325 37, 162 42, 725 18, 450 51, 38 
Argentina do 48, 879 66, 458 71, 422 oY, 451 8, 024 
Bolivia do 3, 781 2, 893 2,175 2, 238 1, 965 
Brazil do 63,144 65, 448 68, 549 40), 252 2, 872 45, 525 
Chile do 5, 662 11, 481 12, 387 &, 530 8, 193 
Colombia do 20, 694 19, 936 23, 334 12, 28 ; 18, 207 
Peru do 7. 026 9, G58 7. 568 8. O77 GY 5 AG 
Uruguay do 4,329 11, 244 8, 290 2, 277 2, 544 2, 39 
Venezuela do 40), S07 0, 630 9. OF 53 RTI 7. O65 4.514 
Curacao do 7, 999 157 1, 40 822 iy 4, 75 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom* thous. of dol 51, 704 115, 89! 92, 030 91, 965 8S, 500 42, §22 62, 726 
Continental Europe, including U.S.S. R. 
thous. of dol 353, 200 390, 728 425, 691 160, 350 48, 352 343, 488 328, 174 
Aid and relief do 156, 027 100, 352 90, 435 9S, 027 92, 341 77, 736 72, 202 
Austria* do 14, 524 8, 740 9, O15 8, 162 14, 210 8, 845 5, 41 
Aid and relief do 14, 335 8, 740 8, G00 7. 788 14, 02 &. 600 1 4 
Belgium* do 29, 970 4), 494 415, 049 45, 272 44, 574 61, 757 7, O78 
Czechoslovakia do 4,144 5, 159 7,110 6, 404 2, 043 2, 493 1, 663 
Aid and relief do 61 1, 909 4, 037 2, 607 126 12 112 
Denmark* do 2, 832 &, 332 8, 853 7, 561 574 6, 330 137 
Finland do 3, 332 4, 803 1,772 8, 339 6, 137 4, 348 5, 003 
France* do 64, 467 73, 199 76, 416 SS, 131 64, 542 57, 924 7, 74 
Aid and relief do 25, 819 1, 247 G58 605 07 gay 311 
Germany* do 91, 537 46, 804 38, 912 59, 261 416, 659 15, 934 20, 016 
Aid and relief do 75, 100 35, 866 28, 501 48, 399 41, 304 7, 502 26, 872 
Greece 2 * do 18, 892 26, 910 12, 732 7, 897 14, 202 Y¥, 948 11,413 
Aid and relief do 14, 927 7, 518 5, 360 2, 811 11, 904 7, 649 8, GOS 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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figures by organizations and groups making 
shipment. The “aid and relief” type is also 
shown separately where each constitutes a 
Significant part of the trade with areas and 
countries in 1948; total exports appearing 
alone represent cash-purchase goods, largely 
or entirely, except as noted. Commodity ex- 
ports show totals only, without break-down 
into types. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
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transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. Genera] im. | 
ports represent merchandise entered immed. 
ately upon arrival into merchandising OF con. 
sumption channels plus commodities entereq 
into bonded customs warehouses for Storage 











Imports for consumption are Merchandise | = 
entered immediately upon arrival into mer. 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
withdrawals from bonded customs Ware. 
houses for consumption. 
Explanation of the coverage of each type | 
' 
of exports and of the country data is given | 
in the March 27 issue of this publication, 
1048 January-March 
Lust Ss 
month ist 
ecem ebri \ gre “ W 
wo January | | ury — 1947 1948 ' 
‘ 4 
* Fa 
; 
172,470 1,090,681 1, 086, 281 741, 774,925 (3,318,399 | 
, 082, 436 913, 218 QOY, 743 741, ¢ 40, 297 (2. 758 oe 
140, 034 177. 463 17t s $25, 628 SAD, (68 
6, 870 ) Ss] 12,172 38, Ry 
21, 363 63, 44 2, 328 177, 855 
3. O50 12, 581 171 4, 479 
16, 971 16, 364 16, 5M 28, O91 48 87 
149 1, 742 1, 204 wy 
a8, 732 72. He 74, Go SA NGG 953 age 
163, 548 1, ON 14 O75, 679 1, 25 2 5 13, 286, 724 
mr, S4] "4 4] S? OL] 22, 224 412,054 1,704 (25 | 
M2, 967 ‘ i 73, 674 f SS 5,414 1, 768, 919 
A 
. F 
R 
/ 44 14 " 5 44 F 
9 2 , s 9 t 
x aM 9 " s] m7 l 
264 2 2s iM 223 yi I 
24 122 2 (x 1] * | &F 
i ‘ 
EAS 
1), OOK » ‘ { { is 4 
161 O68 Im uM 418 ( { 1” $US S58, 12 
U7. &8U 76. 156 t. SS4 is a) "44 
MW), 154 100, 86) IS. 6 10, 69 M4014 1.20878 
103, 378 139, 609 27, 944 2063, 344 424, 528 
18S, 44 72, 244 ~ 7929 4 ' 15 532, O87 
6, OSI 4, 525 15, 417 34 124, 30 
2, 8 ] 1 (x 4 ‘ su 41, 607 
57, 6S, Ut f j ' a? (Ol 197, 49] 
| 
146. GN si r 1 20K 136 | W4 424, 74 | 
41, 226 2s { }21,1 j 222 857, Hoe 
tu 2 44.017 ‘ ) 1), 62 63. O70 126, 464 
1. OOS 2 ‘ 17. 687 11.616 ‘ 710 57, Roe 
$5,770 7S8U O17 1 OOS l OSD) 110,13 
Mi, S11 1, 06 18, 240 10, S24 1, 448 148, 19 
1, 67 2, 151 48 ] ‘ 7344 9, 279 ‘ 
sd L 15. S36 15, OS4 1 UF { My 14, 64 
Q_&7 & (V28 OG t 1( 19, 600 
”), SSO 14, 099 24, 438 SUS 6, 458 60), 231 
D7 11 1, 702 4, 11¢ 2 2 17, 239 
,. 323 { 0) 111 9 239 1, SOO 13, 010 \ 
40. 183 5 34 & 307 10, 2 4, 166 114, 44 
5. 403 { ( 6, SOS j 24 819 19, 4 
58, O49 72, 397 60, 12 124, 701 (0, 202 184, 227 
326, O45 25. 038 Os4 IS]. ¢ 127.447 1,013,322 
(2, 821 138, 660 127. 782 05, O01 422, 501 | 
7, 829 It rn 12. 97 { 18. 07 $7, RO4 
7. 689 10, 065 12. 5] 17, 830 36, 920 | 
14, 516 1G 1. 268 19, 264 103, 689 94, 537 \ 
1, 521 1, 702 4, 321 s, 702 17,411 10), 16 
141 148 175 8, 202 384 
4, 336 2, 323 rs, 4, 521 22, 878 8, 385 
4, 285 2, 872 , G03 2 643 12, 279 10, 108 
WH. O49 70, 859 7, 195 5. 655 219, 059 192, 521 
23. 657 7. 761 21. Whe 4. 423 85, 536 ; 
41. 761 62, O15 61, 20% 27,954 | 138,522 | 214, 761 
34, 734 , 001 51, 661 114,564 | 178,78, 
14, 545 15, 001 20, 355 1, 671 61, 035 54,247} 
11. 668 10, 527 12. 957 17, 200 38, 411 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 


1948 1947 1948 January-March 
— ‘ - eee . Pee eee ip Gre 1936-38 : RPK. 
Item ; i 3-month 
March | March | April May Septem: | October | Novem- | Decem- | ya nyary | Febru- | average 1947 1948 
y er ber ber 7 ary 
cident ty | : 


eral im. | = —— 7, . aw : } a 
‘ a. | me ICLUDING RE- 

‘mmedi. EXPORTS, Sontinued 

& OF con. E2 


S enterey 
: Storage, 
Chandige | 


EUROPE—continued 


Continental Europe, including U,S8.58. R. 












































Yontinued 
1tO mer. | Sonn thous. of dol $1,212 19, 681 55, 355 18, 146 38, 430 37, 136 40, 662 32, 308 35, 711 40, 165 16, 176 137, 487 117, 089 
els Plus | “Aid and relief do 22, 387 26, 591 12, 382 5, 540 21, 053 20, 738 28, 671 22, 443 25, 486 24, 417 69, 216 72, 290 
Netherlands* do 20, 640 20, 965 41, 823 35, 427 27, 118 31, 460 39, 628 37, 513 28, 221 26, 219 20, 292 91, 215 75, 081 
S Ware. | Norway do 9, 067 15, 926 14, 136 10, 837 14, 384 7, 216 8, 553 5, 760 6, 31¢ 7, 558 5, 019 43, 716 22, 935 
i Poland and Danzig do 5, 286 5, 586 17, 067 17, 434 7, 001 4, 793 8, 081 9, 956 10, 844 5,940 | 24, 947 28, 624 
ich ty Aid and relief do 670 4, 260 14, 158 9, 565 1, 056 847 870 809 953 20, 501 2, 468 
Pe t Portugal* do 9, 355 7, 831 10, 731 8, 636 6, 092 5, 946 6, 696 9, 264 7, 108 8, 712 2, 880 21, 667 25, 176 
18 given | Spain do 2, 276 3, 665 4, 270 3, 655 2, 096 2, 096 1, 784 2, 401 1,079 1,312 3, 318 9, 543 4, 667 
ition. Sweden* do 9, 366 28, 163 43, 786 49, S57 36, 773 27, O98 21, 430 18, 065 9, 055 14, 129 14, 313 93, 373 32, 550 
Switzerland* lo 12, 896 19, 305 15, 678 17, 918 14, 572 18, 169 17, 947 18, 181 16, 724 20, 824 2, 322 47,874 50, 445 
U.S.8.R do 8, 161 7, 232 9, 281 27, 116 3 032 9, 158 10, 384 15, 137 7,479 5, 175 12, 168 47, 684 20, 815 
Aid and relief do 22 5, 108 5, 922 14, 177 RO 300 175 145 3 73 3 26,115 129 
Yugoslavia do 990 6, 622 6, 752 4, 899 103 1, 240 695 403 323 1, 120 597 11, 988 2, 433 
i Aid and relief do 133 6, 277 6, 307 3, 678 40) 368 147 39 48 212 11, 208 393 
March 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia thous. of dol 28, SS4 22, 382 29, 289 25, 711 30, 137 27, 631 23,477 26, 727 7, 974 79, 038 
1948 Turkey* do 8, 134 8, 933 10, 922 5, 100 6, 200 5, 180 5, 564 5, 132 2, 862 18, 830 
Saudi Arabia do & 451 4,025 1, 926 &, 748 7, 666 7, 083 6, 581 7, 887 540 22, 920 
5 Far Fast do 161, 737 213, 43 2 5 166, 173 187, 483 187, 628 164, 257 168, 703 139, 311 494, 697 
‘ Aid and relief do 39, 270 37, 769 A 34, 097 36, 970 36, 017 33, 992 45, 141 ; 118, 403 
j China do 23, 48¢ 37, 351 41,359 12, 069 11, 947 18, 682 17, 949 21, 891 10, 938 63, 325 
3, 318, 309 Aid and relief do 5, SSS 14, 147 19, 815 52 787 4, 622 3, 410 6, 256 15, 254 
2, 758, 235 Hong Kong do 8, 551 8, 782 8, 397 572 8, 996 7 7, 579 7, 499 4, 176 23, 195 
560, 068 India and Pakistan 3 do 18, 463 13,494 11, 160 29, 132 31, 732 26, 30, 219 9, 35 8, 859 65, 82: 
38, Ry Aid and relief do 28 208 7 87 . 25 24fe 58 166 
77, 855 Japan ao 24, 108 24,199 10, 804 6, 894 83, 763 32, 755 32 38, 307 30, 239 61, 047 92, 235 
34, 479 Aid and relief do 19, 445 21, O56 50, 745 34, O86 23, 492 25, 736 17 24, 502 28, 470 78, 437 
48, 879 Netherlinds Indie 10 6, 265 11, 273 9, 779 16,814 4,832 5, 478 Ss », SIS 6, 967 5, 526 18. 769 
4 0 Republic of Philippines do 11,549 A2, 766 32, 037 33, O66 4, 163 41, 507 4) 40, 456 42, 632 19, 320 f 27, 757 
253 RR ; Australia 1o 0, 160 19, 369 14, 291 24, 328 19, 718 21, 267 19, 21, 252 14, 120 16, 749 44, 346 32, 971 
286, 724 i New Zealand lo 2, 679 8, 650 5, 729 5, 038 7, 191 8, 839 8, 253 4,527 1, 042 5, 571 17, 293 7, 630 
704, (2) 
thou of do 6, 771 2 S01 4, 893 R38 3 300 9. 271 4, 229 2,195 5, 093 5S 9, OOS 16, 108 
lo 4 5, 808 4, 162 6,194 722 174 3, 203 3, O41 4,191 3 468 11, 235 11, 404 
r 1 1, 278 2 776 1, 400 4,040 4, 141 }, 663 +, 099 2. 895 2, 417 2 1, 908 6, 397 6, 108 
449 do 2, 862 +, 576 5, 537 6, 765 6, 397 § O35 4.718 3,514 2, 439 3, O58 3, 090 12, 109 8, 359 
7 ) 1 2, 657 }, 222 3, 456 4,331 2, 592 3, 174 3, 93 2, 889 2, 188 2, 208 927 &, 208 7, 052 
207 \ 1 6, 626 40, 001 14, 659 41, 737 29, 910 35, 858 32, 513 38, 273 36, 698 19, 071 97, 032 111, 598 
ONT ERP countri 10 s89, 270 19), 161 180), 275 SOL, 60 4133, 466 $25, 955 375, 291 378, 300 375, 627 2, 186 |1, 368,379 |1, 143, 197 
12 British Commonwealth and Egypt do 104, 364 163, 647 117, 790 472, 25. 398, 21 443, 778 379, 566 328,106 | 304, 203 313, 842 |1, 189,629 | 936, 674 
> 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Northern North Ar 1..thou 1 128, 911 91, 550 91, 15 S87, SSS 100, 947 LOS, 036 94, 244 121, 058 101, 552 8S, 023 249, 831 336, 302 
Southern North Am lo 114, O62 93, 480 112, 647 86, O70 70, O7¢ 71, 556 71,14 94, 349 93, 771 61, 917 245, 457 268, 963 
South America do 139, SOS 92, 123 111, 808 100, 701 108,370 120, 051 103, 049 137, 213 133, 525 81,345 309, 484 123, 324 
Europ lo GS, O67 19, 970 65, 658 58, 681 76, 898 79, 264 67, 101 78, 9R2 85, 649 177, 345 187, 194 263, 765 
Asia 1 112, 571 79, 312 SO, 146 101, 717 71, 785 83, 92S 79, 889 109, 143 110, 269 187, 041 303, 279 337, 252 
Oceania I 26, 458 1S, O47 1), SSI 19, 112 6, 004 4,471 12, 859 12, 337 11, 733 10, 041 $7,345 47, 927 
. 1 Africa do 4,454 19, 159 30, O87 19, 822 43, 957 24,311 26, 179 49, 749 15, 513 16, 518 69, 463 116, 490 
58, 129 WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
u 
I, 72 Canada ! | 126, 734 gO. 939 89. 743 85, 341 97,317 105, 380 91, 806 117. 260 101, 467 99, R95 86, 193 243, 894 328, 096 
24, 528 American Repu tal 1 237, 254 175, S61 215, 251 176, 361 167, 058 183, 429 165, 179 220, 940 200, 286 12, 73 35, 597 529, 566 | 650, 271 
2, OS Mexico d 27, 204 23, 395 22, 219 17, 466 21, 778 19, 273 15, 732 23, 832 19, 573 3, 173 69, 748 72, 097 
4 4085 Central American Republic do 19, 234 14, 972 16, 444 10, O61 7, 546 », 213 6, 904 12. 012 15, 746 16, 653 &, O58 37, 675 51, 633 
1, 69% Cuba do 47, 195 2.801 61,238 14, 586 32, 449 37,626 | 36, 887 42,708 12, 098 4,681 | 31,767 | 104,443 | 93,974 
7, 49 Argentina do 19, 723 &, 767 13, 204 18, 839 7, 239 11, 453 12, 732 17, 212 31, 674 17, 658 20, 460 42,049 69, 055 
Brazil ce 10, A92 9, 367 42, 549 26, 763 46, 705 46, 739 34, 561 48, 623 42, 906 44,165 26, 715 118, 329 27, 763 
Chile 10 17, 874 8, ISU 11, 805 14, 120 9, O76 11, 243 10, 460 14, O80 12, 675 17, 142 8, 394 17, 867 47, 691 
Colombia do 17, 442 20, 259 18, 515 14,477 14, 694 23, 320 17, 615 23, 76 27, 794 18, 135 12, 069 56, 786 63, 371 
Peru do 2. 978 s, 603 +, 449 4,104 » 289 3. 383 3, 655 6, 389 3, 504 3, 896 3, 198 9, 125 10, 378 
Uruguay 1o 9, 651 1, 806 2, 258 4, 652 3, 759 1,85 1, 933 4, 323 &, 603 7, 683 2, 565 7, 368 25, 937 
: Venezuela do 4), SSO) 17, 072 13, 733 13, 134 15, 657 14, 596 12, 854 18, 464 18, 822 19, DR6 5, 754 44. OR4 65, 688 
Curacao do 14, 268 7, 209 6,915 7, 534 963 6, O72 6, 635 7, 752 7, 297 11, 370 4, 590 18, 153 32, 935 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom* thous. of dol 25, 578 11,152 18, 098 16, 83 15, 702 18, 424 15, 468 18, 487 1, 863 0, 184 13, 443 47, 100 67, 625 
Continental Europe including U.S.S8. R 
thous. of dol 72, 060 38, 357 47, 203 41, 370 60, 75 59, 970 51,118 59, 9R2 6, 592 64, 411 132, 957 138, 201 193, 063 
Belgium * do 5. ORT 5. 167 1, SOS 1, 264 6, 7. 099 4.7 5. 860 5, 903 5, 616 14, 6 14, 285 17, 506 
Czechoslovak ia do 1, 833 1, 907 2, 359 1, 639 1, 254 2, 097 1,7 2, 778 2,110 1, 824 7 7, 285 5, 767 
Finland do 5. TOS 109 116 1. 666 3, 227 3 R33 € 3, SRS 2. 303 3, 854 ; 4.163 11, 865 
France* do 6, 485 4, 502 5, 013 3, 816 3, 408 3, 493 {, 3, 053 4, 863 4, 642 16, 242 14, 200 15, 990 
Germany * do 1. 734 1s 531 766 is4 635 1. O78 1, 208 2, 705 19, 725 540 5, 647 
Italy* do 8.414 3,314 5 R14 2. 673 ; O40 4, 958 6, 105 6, 036 5, 72 10, 812 11, 982 20, 171 
Netherland do 2, 586 1,319 3,174 1, 688 6, 513 3, 259 1, 902 2. 079 2, 309 } 3, 951 6, 974 
Norway* do O66 1, 350 2, 229 1, 539 1, 861 5, 327 776 1, 231 2, 457 4, 481 6, 754 
Portugal’ do 1. 570 1, 607 2 320 1, 383 1, 530 1, 762 2, 752 2, 308 1, 882 1, 644 6, 240 5, 760 
Spain do } 7RR 2 32] 3 316 2 338 1, 960 1,614 + O04 » 101 3, 688 3, 459 8, 666 9, 577 
Swe len* do 6, 682 2, 430 3, 071 6, 820 7, 954 7, G68 8, O41 9, 609 14, 778 12, 663 15, O18 31, 069 
Switzerland * do 8, 675 7, 262 7, 185 6, 410 6, 747 7, 557 8, 014 6, 83 7, 501 5, 883 21, 568 23, 007 
U.8.S.R do 7, 045 1, 245 6, 325 1, 466 13, 994 7, 835 5, 027 5, 547 1,953 6, 276 11, 298 14, 545 
Yugoslavia do 126 159 149 0) 651 695 1, 87: 214 373 1, 218 416 1,513 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total thous. of dol 10, 660 7, 383 11, 033 7, 901 4,139 14,118 9, 963 12, 581 16, 013 18, 640 7, 713 35, 899 45, 313 
__ Turkey* do 1, 803 5, 514 6, 328 4,191 1,675 10, 036 2, 172 6, 452 4, 859 1, 903 3, 885 22, 469 11, 565 
Far East, total do 128, 370 90, 876 89, 693 112, 928 73, 740 74, 281 82, 785 108, 899 108, 136 103, 362 189, 366 314, 725 339, 868 
British Malaya do 3, OO4 15, 699 18, 221 43, 212 16, 407 15, 789 15,804) 24,814 32, 504 20, 304 43, 596 87, 435 75, 812 
-eylon do 1, 488 2, 209 3, 111 1, 550 2, 855 3, 595 5, 311 3, 848 4,385 3, 671 4,251 5, 380 12, 544 
China do 10, 594 10, 299 5, 955 11,917 5, 390 6, 626 8, 420 15, 002 6, 478 12, 299 18, 753 39, 074 29, 371 
India and Pakist in do 2, 715 22, 059 19, 208 13, 234 24,811 21, 568 18, 784 21, 270 22, 915 27, 383 18, 738 69. 067 73, 013 


See footnotes on page 10 
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GENERAL IMPORTS—Con. 
ASIA AND OCEANIA—Continued 


Far East—Continued 
Japan_._- - 
Netherlands Indies 
Republic of Philippines_____. 
Australia Sati 


thous. of dol 
._.do 
do 


_.do 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo ; 

British West Africa, total_- 
Egypt 
Union 


of dol 
do 
do 


do 


thous. 


of South Africa___- 
ERP countries 4___ do 
British Commonwealth and Egypt_do-- 


* European Recovery Program country. 
1 Exports under the lend-lease program and by UNRRA were practically completed 


during 1947; they are in this total 


UNITED 


1948 


March 


4, 643 
4, 906 
23, 990 
24, 388 


2, 455 
20, 120 
1, 980 
12, 983 


&3, SO2 


270, 473 


March 


2, 519 
17, 057 


16, 827 


506 
4, 804 
610 
5, 672 
48, 709 


177, 462 


? Includes Aegean Islands effective January 1948. 
3 Includes exports to Pakistan in 1948 valued as follows: January, $1,131,000; February, 


$498,000; and March, $549,000. 


EcoNOMIC CLASSES 


Crude materials thous. of dol_. 
Indexes: Value 1936-38—100 
Quantity __- do 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38—100 
Quantity .-do 
Manufactured foodstuffs___thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38—100 
Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38—100 


Quantity 
Finished manufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 


thous. of dol 


1936-38—100 
do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total 
Meat products and/fthous. of Ib 
edible fats z \thous. of dol 
Dairy products and eggs do 
Wheat includin gfthous. of bu- 
wheat flour . (thous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables do_. 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib 
tured (thous. of dol 
Cotton, raw, —: bales 
ing linters : thous. of dol 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous of dol 
Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic __ thous. of dol 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 
of short tons 
thous. of dol. 
Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol 


thous. of dol 


Coal {thous. 


Iron and _ steelfthous. of long tons 
mill products thous. of dol 
Machinery, total nites do 


Electrical e 
Metalworking. -_.__. 
Other industrial __- do 
Agricultural -- a do 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. of dol 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 


do 
_.do 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Quantity 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


do 


1948 


March 


108, 369 
194 

&4 

06, 744 
S46 

294 
132, 442 
943 

412 
129, O86 
301 

143 
663, 026 
556 

286 


295, GRO 
70, 117 
20, 936 
20, 413 
34, 637 

100, 611 


35, 063 


19, 194 | 


10, 983 
261, 062 


44, 790 
834, 587 
11, 751 


74, 820 
3, 205 
30, 274 


49, 441 

437 

63, 708 

214, 174 
48, GST 

15, 980 

104, 173 


33, 003 
83,819 


72, 495 


195 


, 203 
30S 
121, 983 

430 

122 
70, 129 
222 


106 


March 


146, 106 
4, 692 
36, 483 


50, 383 

56 
70, 208 
191, 356 
48, 667 
17, SOS 
88, 727 


6 Exports of United States, or domestic, merchandis« 


10 





STATES 


April 


TRADE BY 


May 


813 SO4 

5, 255 2, 584 
15, 876 17, 896 
15, 918 15, 206 
1, 006 1,711 
15, 165 4,354 
36 Y54 

5, 297 8, 207 
70, 52, 147 
196, : 198, 674 


UNITED 


AT 





STATES 





131, 22 145, 42 

235 "1 

1l¢ 127 

117, 913 121, 74¢ 

1, 031 1, 
434 
145, 832 
1, 038 
4H 
148, 436 
343 
20 

S00, 185 ) 

671 732 

74 97 

334, 062 961, 371 

79, 299 99, 786 

24, 236 33, 404 

41,537 

107, O82 

26, 401 





48, 549 

45, 383 40, 849 

1, 009, 529 |1, 127, 905 
20, 303 21, 944 
140, 780 149, 283 
5, 436 & 383 
41, 976 2, SU 
3, G3 59, 963 
559 AG 

71, 762 79, 158 
202, 261 246, 220 
47,456 55, 726 
18, 457 20, G03 
95, 707 124, 442 
DR RAD 31, 008 
104, 664 114. 909 
73, O89 84.19] 
NITED STATES 


3, 708 160, 074 
211 253 
113 142 
7M 61, 186 
118 "9 
691 ,. UHI 
14 171 

i] 81 


COUNTRIES AND 


1947 


septem- 


ber ; 

1, 444 

1, 365 

10, 038 

5, 781 

6, O48 

5, S02 

13, 398 

15, 7OS 
119 


203. 610 


‘Thi 


$3,465,( 


| 


IMMODI 


U4 
Sept 
} { 
eT 
128, 4; 
At) 
119 
105, 187 
1 
138, 004 
USS 
161 
4), H67 
449 
149 


at 
240), 208 
87, 061 
24, 205 
31, 859 
46, 292 
118, 893 
25, 995 
47, 30 
ai 148 


499 
15, 840 


105, 207 


8, 004 
68, 192 
159 
624 
HA. OF 
17 TAS 
42,78 
13, 219 
R82 49] 
*;, 234 
91. 303 
67, 286 
COMMODI 
142,9 
RH. 485 
” 
44, 943 
158 
Impo 


etohe 
ctober ber 
4,049 2, 524 
3,474 1, 57 
12, 595 15, 
3, 670 9, 308 
2, 403 3, 2938 
2, 328 2, 
1, 835 
12, 749 15, 008 
72, S48 55 
192, 180 182 


s total for exports includes Iceland, 

| iddition to countries 
5 Includes imports from Pakistan in 1 

$2,029,000. 


00; and March, 


ry EXPORT 





retober | N 
140, 27 122, 7 
119 10s 
108, 710 102, 13 
OT SO3 
328 
149, 059 12 
1, 061 
{su 3083 
156, 220 145, 597 
1 
207 
737, 953 676. 453 
Hly AAT 
4) 2 
308, 913 oR3, 0 
64, 465 61, 02 
17, 559 18, 44 
Ss, U4 $ 
41,875 ai) 
112, 032 100, fi 
Yy, 23.3 27, 07 
8, 728 1) 
31, 583 18, 
133, 100 164, 56, 
4), WSO 23. 
O78. 303 BUD 
17, 284 13 
118, 671 ON 
4, S00 5, 2S 
6H, 464 ¥ 
55, 572 51,3 
549 e 
75, 472 72, (Wit 
204, 045 24,9 
51, 624 49, 21 
15. 764 15. 6 
100, 051 99, § 
ms. 4 mS. Oe 
73, 921 69, 6 


ry 


149, 38 ] ss 
2. 211 
14] 

91, 60 3. O89 
32.5 203 
105 

8, 237 1, 820 
184 164 
“0 
rts for consumption 


AREAS 


Novem- 


Decem- 


130 


marked with 


f 








IMPORTS 


40 


su 


Continued 


ber Janu 
4,450 2, 
2, 345 y 
20, 641 21, 
11, 542 4 


4,107 ] 
14, G59 t 
195 ] 

1 Oso) u 
68, 600 71 
243,492 | 219 


1948 
Febru 

ary 

’ ary 
Q5S 4, 385 
717 s, 255 
SS 18, Y12 
835 11, 10S 
via 4,450 

+ 18, 706 
797 2, 486 
HOS 11, 836 
158 75, 314 
617 223, 632 


in (* 
48 valued as foll 
+48 

Dee Jar " Fet l 
125, 404 112, 204 108, 631 
295 1 lu. 
104 s mt) 
118, 375 99,12 8, 742 
1,03 SOT 1, 038 
+t Mw cs 

100, 35 11S, 12¢ W), O7F 
714 s 719 
oUF H2 i 

] RAD 0, 200) ), S4t 
314 { ~ 
17¢ 169 a) 
O35, 446 20, SZ 626, 440 
2M nh v4 
200, 058 1, 759 281,19 
41, 03 6, 419 41, 167 

12, 82¢ 11, 723 13 

18, 239 16, 466 12, 133 
38, 311 15, 958 0. 158 
112, 11K 130, 480 117, 012 
22, 381 20, 512 28, 424 
45, 657 23, 601 Hol 
12 11. 508 17, 268 
a 214 s lf {Us 

6, 366 4] nH | 
873, 489 8, 719 704, 45 
13, 278 1] s 12, 584 
R7, (i &1, 522 iu 
4,71 §, BOS 719 
$2,847 4,677 4,2 
1, 469 417, 341 44, 164 
4 177 121 
7 * f 142 61,013 
2 RF 11 ] 1W8, 452 
47, 692 $2, 82 4), 162 
16, 615 l 52 14, 990 
108, ¥ 03, HH OH, OO 
”"y 7 Qs, Ht Js ry 
86, 321 76. 44 72 rd 
70, 281 63, 010 66, 2 
156, 474 197, 840 177, 44 
47 12 250) 

140 169 14¢ 
125, 748 108, 029 115,914 
445 ts] 4s 
124 112 122 

60. 865 4 OOF 4] 
19 11] 177 

v2 F - 


1936 


3-mo 


is 


nth 


average 


1 


lim) 


10 


7 


gr 


1(M 


41 
1M 


100 


1 


100 


1 


January Mareh 


M 





147 | 194g 


12, 982 11, 988 
I 10, 878 
64, 785 
40, 33) 





5 000: Fe bruary 


January-March 


1047 1948 
140, 3s] 320, 4 
257 197 
130 &3 
22, 3SY 314, 611 
40) 917 
42 317 
151, 936 351, 538 
073 Ni4 
194 360 
S851 381, 082 
nt 294 
Isv 14) 
124, 045 |1, 910, 339 
504 534 
41 272 
SAR, O34 
147, 70 
46, 212 
49, 012 

119,7 
348, 108 
SA 
6, 306 
89, 759 
) A3S8, BSS 
lf a7e 117, 829 
2, 641, 301 (2, 427, 780 
» ) a5, RG 
S38 233, 772 
12, 040 10,72 
2, S69 90, IM 
135, 499 140, 04 
1, 542 1, 335 
170, 67 191, 87 
521, 015 614, 157 
127, 846 137, 970 
51. 608 44, 352 
48, O35 308, MI 
( 42 90, 175 
242, 857 232, 47 
IS4 2 301, 7 
160, 219 570, 586 
242 300 
138 157 


345, 9% 


RS 483 


339 406 
116 119 
134, 312 160, 951 
142 170 


$1 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS—Continued 
a — - = ili le — _ - a .* ; er: —— — — — a ee a 

Larch 1948 1947 1948 January-March 

ak. sinatra enssatoigniapestaatcttiedsndibaisiai cnet tas tts Ei eas ie De 
aot Item Ss | Ppa is 3-month 

1948 March | March | April May | — | October | “a | ar January ae. —) oe 1948 

| H} : | } | tee Le 2 es a Ss 
—. —— ; ; | | 1 | | | | 
Economic CLassEs—Continued | 1] 
| | | 
f somimanufactures thous. of dol 140,922 | 93, 927 | 95,725 | 103,860 || 103,775 | 110,476 | 100,598 | 131,539 | 121,347 | 133,772 | 125,781 | 281,118 | 396,041 
” Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 336 224 | 228 | 248 248 263 240 314 289 319 100 223 315 
ee Quantity do 161 | 123 | 122 | 130 129 | 137 | 124 161 | 145 | 155 100 126 154 
11, 986 Finished manufactures thous. of dol 110,164 | 75,664 77,080!) 76,752 90, 915 95,213 | 79,211 87,740 | 94,633 90, 619 119, 556 231, 283 295, 416 
10, 878 . Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 276 | 190 | 193 | 193 228 239 | 199 220 237 227 100 193 247 
64, 785 Quantity. do 103 82 | 79 79 87 94 78 | 86 | 90 85 100 86 93 
40, 33] | 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | 
Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol. 310, 208 | 230,202 | 268,591 | 233,131 || 201,071 | 227,087 | 204, 691 | 271,896 | 272,553 | 277,348 | 314,871 | 764,437 | 860, 109 
8, 682 *” Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables . 

45, 38] thous. of dol 24,602 | 19,476] 16,873 | 13,332 13, 884 16,008 | 16,275 | 18,337] 18,256 | 17,468 | 20,152] 56,646| 60,326 
@ 3 | : fthous. of Ib 248, 656 219, 509 269, 769 128, 376 239, 919 246,798 | 199,999 284, 697 271, 210 248, 725 451, 953 735, 171 768, 591 

34, 427 Coffee \thous. of dol 63,435 | 54,206 | 66,599 | 32,020 57,172 | 59,827 | 49,349] 70,712] 68,656 | 62,324] 35,196] 173,951 | 194,415 

i ; poe of Ib 821, O68 719,377 | 888,015 | 693, 494 553, O11 598,042 | 582,086 | 784,912 127, 257 | 603,373 |1, 522,950 |1, 780,353 |1, 552, 598 

230,274 | Cane sugar thous. of dol 39,813 | 34,861 | 50,780 | 34,311 26, 632 29,559 | 28,178 38, 368 6, 090 30, 796 37, 881 79, 895 76, 699 

713,72 | : fthous. of Ib 161,372 | 79,799 | 101,887 | 207,606 || 103,488 | 111,589 | 114,118 | 160,376 | 180,464 | 121,800 | 278,931 | 413,044 | 463, 636 

Crude rubber \thous. of dol 29,633 | 19,746 | 23,652 | 47,651 || 14,897 | 16,190 | 18,006 | 25,739 | 31,827 | 22,448 | 44,649 | 100,236 | 83, 908 
—— | Vegetable oils (@X- bate of Ib.§ 114,210 | 105,510 | 86, 671 91, 797 | 71,527 | 81,346 | 99,413 124, 912 124,488 | 127, 882 na 303, 445 366, 580 
tria, in pressed and  oil- (thous. of dol 24, 055 24, 543 | 25, 121 33, 032 | 12, 190 11, 952 | 18, 415 | 24, 746 | 22, 388 | 25, 581 na 72, 626 72, 024 
seeds | | | 
arv | 7 1F9 5 429 ® 1099 ; ia 4 R oe | 5 | y Me 6 | 7 7 v/ y, 

ruary | 2 _ fthous. of Ib 7,153} 5,632] 5,192 4, 848 | 5,864 | 6,720 5, 808 4,007 | 7,713 5,725 | 17,553} 41,474 | 20,591 

"18 Tobacco, unmanufac- } thous’ of dol 6,655 | 5,466 5, 012 4, 378 | 5,560 | 6,345 | 5, 154 3,409 | 7,676 5, 242 8,1 45, 231 19, 573 
j tured fac. {thous. of Ib.* 54,012 | 41, 621 38, 891 37, 660 26,160 | 32,420 | 30, 928 23,927 | 68,460 | 49,325 | 38,799 | 122,104 | 171,797 
Wool, unmanulac \ thous. of dol 34,803 | 22,586 | 21,338 | 20, 898 15,024 | 16,323 | 15,701 | 11,107 | 39,259} 30,507] 14,352 | 62,948 | 104, 659 

tured fthous. of Ib 672 | 161 4 7 35 156 | 84 301 53 81 14, 448 1, 287 806 
Raw silk. \thous. of dol 1,757 | 1,094 29 34 104 472 256 1, 053 124 227 | 24,813| 9,834] 2,108 

a Nonagricultural imports, total do 328,283 | 204,376 | 215,365 | 222,702 272,030 | 277,827 | 243,895 | 290,469 | 284,201 | 296,326 | 300,417 | 630,977 | 908,810 

= ~~ Fish, including shellfish do 8,797 | 5,485 4,917 | 5,827 || 6,846] 10,464 8, 794 9, 357 8, 893 8, 117 7,716 | 17,666 | 25,807 

arch Undressed furs do 11, 697 5, 972 6,520} 8,959 || 18, 410 11,060} 9,180] 11,882] 16,125| 17,844] 16,275| 24.565 | 45,666 

me Paper and paper materials do 68, 861 43,626 | 46,212} 51,501 || 59,150 | 60,698] 55,278 | 63,725 | 56,357] 60,566 | 55,275 | 127,971 | 185,784 
s Petroleum and products do 37,277 | 21,620 20, 309 21, 879 19,708 | 20,191 21, 899 28, 656 , 398 30, 371 10, 386 59, 428 97, 046 

1948 Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 4,158 3, 194 3, 137 3,433 |} 7,513 | 8,820 6, 531 5, 279 5, 228 4, 863 5, 799 9,138 | 14,249 

‘ Nonferrous ores and metals do 49, 646 25, 479 30, 107 35,789 || 45,121 40,890 | 35,753 51, 618 38, 444 47,138 | 39,015 82, 789 135, 228 
me Chemicals and related products do 10, 123 10,174 10, 921 8, S07 6, 781 9, 847 6, 911 11, 599 | 10, 735 10, 627 | 21,715 26, 469 31, 485 

z= sar as 5 ee oe 
§ Oil equivalent Clean content pounds. 

320, 24 
197 
83 

314, 611 
917 
317 : , , 

351, 538 Sugar Developments of June 1947 when 998,180 tons were scaled down to 7,500,000 tons at the end 
o- P : ° delivered (including 11,769 tons for ex- of February. The primary effect of this 
ony . iv] . . “a ° P . 

381, 082 OSE Que slion: port); October 1947 deliveries, second reduction is on the quantity of sugar 
24 . ’ ‘ . a . . 

0 | Scarcity or Surplus? highest of the year, were 902,939 tons, which may be received from Cuba, inas- 

a E of which 887,347 were for United States much as the size of quotas for domestic 
od (Continued from p. 5) ; , 

272 use. areas are written into the law whereas 

lowed by no immediate changes, but early In January 1948, sugar delivered for Cuba supplies most of the difference be- 

58, 934 in 1948, with new crop sugar at hand, United States consumption fell to 337,810 tween such quotas and national require- 

47, 8 the price structure weakened and refined tons, about 30 percent less than the ments. 

46, 212 : ‘ ‘ F : 

49,02 | prices dropped to 8 cents in January, to 481,542 tons distributed in the corre- Quotas fixed by the Sugar Act include 

8 18 7.75 cents in February, and 7.50 in May, sponding rationed month of 1947. In the following tonnages by sources: 

7 a while raws also fell. the first quarter of 1948, the distribution 1,800,000 tons of sugar from domestic 

39, 750 for United States use was 1,311,010 tons beets; 500,000 tons from continental 

38, 65) y 2 as 

17 8 Deliveries for U. S. of sugar although there were no restric- cane; 1,052,000 tons from Hawaii; 910,000 

we . : tions on consumption. The deliveries tons from Puerto Rico; and 6,000 tons 

27, 789 Consumption bate eo 

for the corresponding rationed period from the Virgin Islands. The Philippine 

35, 883 we . , ‘ ‘s 

SUGAR DELIVERED into consuming of 1947 were 1,451,106 tons—about Republic’s quota of 982,000 tons will not 

‘| channels by primary distributors in con- 140,000 tons more than in the current be completely filled in 1948, as the sugar 

99, 18 tinental United States during 1947 to- year. During April 1948, distribution industry there has not yet been rehabili- 


40, 946 taled 7,717,530 tons—the second largest exceeded deliveries in the corresponding tated to prewar status and is expected to 
a distribution in history, despite the ra- month of 1947, and by the first week in have only about 300,000 tons of sugar for 
M1 tioning controls in effect in the first part May cumulative distribution for the export this year. Most of the Philippine 
44, 332 of the year. Of that quantity, 7,485,276 year totaled 2,004,000 tons, a shade deficit, as well as part of a deficit for 
oa tons went to United States consumers, higher than the corresponding 1947 fig- Hawaii, accrues to Cuba under the terms 
a including domestic deliveries for use by ure of 1,999,000 tons. of the Act. The initial 1948 quota of 
Bri: the armed forces at home and abroad, 7,800,000 tons for United States use al- 
ae while 232,254 tons were delivered for ex- Under the 1948 Sugar Act lowed 3,239,429 tons of the market to 
Bs: - port. Cuba, but, with the requirement reduced 
The record for United States distribu- SUGAR SUPPLIES for consumption in to 7,500,000 tons, the Cuban share was 
- tion was set in 1941 when 8,139,795 tons the United States during 1948 are regu- cut to 2,943,509 tons. 
were delivered, of which 8,069,457 tons lated by the Department of Agriculture 
0,586 were for national use and 70,338 tons under the Sugar Act of 1948 which is to What of Cuba’s Position? 
= were for export. remain in effect for 5 years. In accord- 
‘= During the latter part of 1947, sparked ance with functions defined by the Act, WITH THE 1948 Cuban sugar season 
119 by the termination of rationing and the the Department of Agriculture estimated now drawing to a close, it appears that 
= lifting of price control, deliveries were national sugar needs for 1948 at 7,800,000 the current output may, as in 1947, 
81 well above the rationed levels of 1946. tons, at the beginning of the year. With surpass 6,000,000 tons. With only half 
A 6-year record was set in the month distribution lagging, this estimate was (Continued on p. 48) 
‘kly May 29, 1948 
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Polant Offers To Export 
Medicinal Herbs 


The Polish Government-controlled or- 
ganization “Spolem’”’ has announced the 
availability for export to the United 
States of certain medicinal herbs, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Warsaw. “Spolem’s” Foreign Trade De- 
partment has been authorized to furnish 
details concerning packing, delivery and 
payment terms, and other information to 
interested buyers and importers. 

Nine copies of a leaflet listing the drugs 
now available have been furnished to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. These 
may be obtained on a loan basis upon 
request to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

For compiete information, interested 
firms should communicate with 
“Spolem,” Foreign Trade Department, 
ulica Mokotowska 61, Warsaw, Poland. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with those conditions before en- 
tering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 

Germany—Boy Behrmann, Pickhuben 2, 
“Santorkaihof,” Hamburg 11, wishes to act 
as agent in Hamburg and Bremen for coffee 
exporters and growers. 

Germany—Engels & Co. Nachf., Krefeld on 
the Rhine, wishes to contact an American 
firm interested in acting as sole agent in the 
United States for the sale of marchpane— 
raw mass, worked, and molded. 

Germany—Freudenberg & Co. G. m. b. H, 
Domshof 10, Post Box 125, (23) Bremen, de- 
sires to contact United States producers and 
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suppliers of gasatol (hardening oil) inter- 
ested in exporting to Germany 
Germany—Helms & Dittmann, Wrangel- 
strasse 18, Hamburg 30, offers to act as buy- 
ing and selling agent for firms dealing in 
all kinds of machines, Diesel motors, hard- 
ware, and other similar products 
Germany—Heinz Hummel, uber Hilde- 
sheim, Haus Nr. 84, (20a) Sehlem, desires to 


represent manufacturers or exporters of al] 
kinds of raw materials, and machinery used 
in the foodstuffs industry 

Germany—Dorothea Kahland, 60 Lentze 
Allee, Berlin-Dahlem, wishes to export hand- 
made knitted and embroidered goods, and 
bone laces. 

Germany—Arthur Metzke, Dorothea-Vieh- 
mann Strasse 10, (16) Kassel-Niederzwehren, 


— 


Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alabaster and Marble: 33, 43. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 1, 26, 32, 37, 45, 47 
Art Reproductions: 55. Livestock: 11 
Automotive Equipment and Accessories Locks and Bolts: 21 
4, 5. Machinery 
Beauty Preparations: 70 Agricultural—-11, 65 
Belting: 31. Industrial—7, 8, 9, 14, 16, 54, 60, 61, 
Bronze Articles: 25 Milliners’ Supplies: 39, 46 
Carpets and Rugs: 20. Mosaic Objects: 33, 35 
Ceramics: 36, 44 Motors: 48 
Chemicals: 9, 65. Musical Instruments: 6, 33, 34, 64 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 12, 18, 22, 29, Nets (Fish and Garden): 15 
30, 33, 51, 56 Oils (Lubricating) : 4 
Construction Equipment: 5 Paints: 4 
Cutlery: 27. Paper and Paper Products 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 70 Radios: 4, 10, 63 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 10, Refrigeration: 4, 63 
24, 63. Rubber Products: 5 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 1, 3, 5, 16, 41, Scales and Weighing Machines: 28 
42, 45, 59, 62, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71. Seeds: 65. 
General Merchandise: 1, 10, 16, 23, 26. Shell Flour: 58 
Glassware: 12, 33 Straw and Raffia Goods: 33 
Handicraft: 50. Technical Information and New Develop- 
Hardware: 16, 26, 70. ments: 2, 7, 14 
Hides and Skins: 13, 53, 57. Textiles: 1, 5, 7, 12, 16, 17, 29, 33, 51, 
Horticultural Products: 41. Toys: 27 
Household Goods and Equipment: 19, 24, Vegetable Coloring Matter: 38 
33, 51, 52 Wazes: 49. 


Jewelry: 33, 35, 40 
Leather and Leather Goods: 12, 13, 33 


52, 66. 
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wishes to export electrical measuring instru- 
ments. 

Germany—Albert Muehlhahn, Equord No. 
40, Kreis Peine /Hanover, British Zone, wishes 
to contact American firms desiring represen- 
tation in the British Zone of Germany. 

Germany—Horst Paessler, Pfarrstrasse 42, 
(208) Hanover, wishes to represent Ameri- 
can firms desiring to export to or import 
from Germany. 

Germany—Adolf Richter, Karl-Liebknecht 
strasse 19, Chemnitz, offers to export glass- 
ware, chinaware, toys, fancy goods of all 
kinds, tree ornaments of glass and tinsel, 
fine-quality textiles, women’s hosiery, cut- 
lery, musical instruments, real and toy 
watches, jewelry, artificial flowers, uphol- 
stered and other furniture. Particularly in- 
terested in dealing with firms on the U. S. 
west coast. 

Japan—The Rising Sun Trading Co. Ltd. 
(Hinode Shokai), No. 25, Inaho-cho, Odori 
Higashi 7-chome, Otaru, Hokkaido, wishes to 
import into Japan linoleum, cloth for furni- 
ture, curtain material, and vacuum cleaners. 

Japan—Toa Kogyo Co. Ltd., Room No. 503, 
Shosen Building, Kaigan-Dori, Ikutaku 
(Pp. O. Box No. 142), Kobe, offers to export 
hemp braids and hat bodies. 

Japan—Teruo Wakabayashi, Chief, Okla- 
yama Plant Improvement Society, No. 8, 
Hosobori, Okayama City, Okayama Pref., 
wishes to contact suppliers of fruit, flower, 
and vegetable seeds. 


Moroccan Utility Seeks 
Bids on Phone Equipment 


Telefonica de Tanger, S. A., of Tangier, 
Morocco, is accepting bids, until June 10, 
1948, on the following equipment: 


1. Two automatic telephone switchboards 
with 500 lines, and 24 lead lightning rods 
with 50 circuits. Switchboards are for use 
with 24-volt direct current and must include 
7 regulators, 25 line plugs, 25 group selectors, 
25 final connectors, and 5 series of relays for 
special lines. 

2. Automatic telephone instruments as fol- 
lows: 700 desk-type and 300 wall-type. In- 
struments are for use on 24-volt direct cur- 
rent, and should be, preferably, of bakelite 
construction. 

3. Twenty thousand meters of two-con- 
ductor, lead-covered telephone cable. Con- 
ductors are to be of soft copper, 6/10 mm. 
per section, with fiber insulation. (Sample 
of cable, with technical specifications, must 
be submitted with offer.) 

4. Lead-covered, multi-pair cable with 
copper conductors of 6/10 mm. per section, 
and paper insulated, of the following types 
and quantities: 600 circuit, 700°meters; 400 
circuit, 300 meters; 300 circuit, 400 meters; 
50 circuit, 1,000 meters, 40 circuit, 500 meters; 
30 circuit, 500 meters; 20 circuit, 500 meters; 
10 circuit, 500 meters. Also, lead-covered 
cable with copper-enameled conductors of 
5/10 mm. per section, and fiber insulated, of 
the following types and quantities: 5 Circuit, 
1,000 meters; 1 circuit, 20,000 meters. 


Additional details, in Spanish, are 
available for each item upon request to 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Bids must be accompanied by a deposit 
of 50,000 pesetas (present Tangier rate: 
34 pesetas= US$1) as a guaranty against 
nonfulfillment of order; and submission 
of an offer constitutes agreement to refer 
all litigation to the Mixed Tribunal of 
Tangier, 


May 29, 1948 


Bids on the foregoing should be ad- 
dressed to Telefonica de Tanger, S. A., 7 
Emsallah, Tangier, Morocco. 


Surinam Extends Date for 
Bids on Phone System 


Postponement until noon, July 15, 
1948, of the closing date for bids on an 
automatic telephone system for the City 
of Paramaribo, Surinam, has been an- 
nounced, according to the American 
Consulate in Paramaribo. Bids were 
originally called for by May 15. 

For details on requirements, interested 
firms are referred to the March 27 is- 
sue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Indian State Official 
To Visit U. S. in June 


A representative of the Mysore State 
Government, C. Shrinivasa Rao, is ex- 
pected to arrive in the United States early 
in June for a visit of 2 or 3 months, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Bombay. 

Mr. Rao is said to be in charge of a 
district in Mysore State having problems 
similar to those in the TVA area in the 
United States. Consequently, he has in- 
dicated his desire to visit that region for 
the purpose of studying its industrial, 
agricultural, and health activities. He is 
also interested in the vegetable-oil indus- 
try, road building, automobile and bus 
repair, and small agricultural tractors. 
Finally, he would like to obtain informa- 
tion as to whether there are any byprod- 
ucts from the purification of groundnut 
(peanut) oil. 

Firms desiring to get in touch with 
Mr. Rao may write him c/o Thomas Cook 
& Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
His present itinerary includes New York, 
Chicago, and Washington. 


SCO To Sell 450 Cases 
of Cigarette Paper 


Sale of 450 cases of German-owned 
cigarette paper has just been announced 
by the Swiss Compensation Office. The 
paper is 29.5 millimeters wide, and has a 
net weight of about 49,000 kilograms. 

Additional details may be obtained, 
prior to June 30, 1948, from the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Section for Liquida- 
tion of German Assets, Zurich (Selnau), 
Switzerland. 


German-Owned Properties 


To Be Sold by SCO 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced the prospective sale of the fol- 
lowing German-owned property located 
in Wil (St. Gall) , according to the Ameri- 
can Legation in Bern: 


1. Three-family apartment house; esti- 


mated value, 22,500 Swiss francs. 


2. Three-family apartment house, with 
workshop building annex; estimated value, 
31,000 francs. 

3. Installations for granite and marble 
sawmill, consisting of machines, tools and 
appliances, and stocks of rough and grave 
stones; estimated value, 13,000 francs. 

It is understood that bids may be en- 
tered for any one, or all three, of the 
properties listed. 

Additional details may be obtained, 
prior to June 30, 1948, from the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Section for Liquida- 
tion of German Assets, Zurich (Selnau), 
Switzerland. 


French Mining Group To 
Survey Equipment Needs 


A group of French mining industrial- 
ists is touring the United States to study 
at first hand loading operations in vari- 
ous mines throughout the country, as well 
as to obtain sources of supply of modern 
mechanical loading machinery. Require- 
ments in loading equipment will be deter- 
mined by this survey. 

Members of the mission are as follows: 
Pierre Robert Fernand Desmond, Chief 
of Mining Services, Société Miniére des 
Terres Rouges, Audun-le-Tiche (Mo- 
selle) ; Pierre Guinard, Mining Director, 
Société des Aciéries de Longwy, Mont- 
Saint-Martin (Meurthe - et - Moselle) ; 
Paul Lambert, Director, Société du 
Chargement Mécanique, Briey (Meurthe- 
et-Moselle) ; and André Richard, Director 
of Mines, Société des Mines de Bazailles, 
Bazailles (Meurthe-et-Moselle). World 
Trade Directory Reports on these firms 
are being prepared. 

It is understood that the trip is being 
made under the auspices of the Chambre 
Syndicale des Mines de Fer de France, a 
syndicate comprising all French iron- 
mining enterprises. All orders for equip- 
ment are placed through the syndicate, 
which arranges for the issuance of the 
necessary import licenses, procurement 
of dollars for financing the transactions, 
and other details. 

During their month’s stay, the visitors 
plan to stop in New York, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, Denver, and Chi- 
cago. Correspondence may be addressed 
to them c/o Joy Manufacturing Co., Em- 
pire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Indian Railway Mission 
Visiting United States 


Three Indian Government railway 
officials are visiting the United States for 
about 2% months to investigate and study 
railway conditions as related to similar 
problems of India’s railways. The mis- 
sion consists of Ranjit Singh, Division 
Superintendent, Administrative, Delhi 
Division; B. S. Sindru, Mechanical En- 
gineer, Regional Board, Central Stand- 
ards Office; and R. Krishnaswami, Me- 
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chanical Power Office, East Indian Rail- 
way. 

Each member will be responsible for 
certain phases of the study tour, as fol- 
lows: Mr. Singh, general transportation 
and commercial operations of railways; 
Mr. Sindhu, shop equipment and railway 
material manufacture, and procurement 
of rolling stock and shop equipment; Mr. 
Krishnaswami, locomotive power prac- 
tice and maintenance of power equip- 
ment. 

American firms which are in a position 
to assist these visitors in their mission 
are asked to communicate with them c/o 
the Indian Embassy, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia.—Ignatius George Boyle, 32 
Park Road, Mount Lawley, Western Australia, 
representing Luscana Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 3 Henry 
Street, Fremantle, Western Australia, is in- 
terested in Wines, fish, tertiles, woolens, and 
general merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
June 1, via New York City, for a visit of about 
6 months. U.S. address: c/o J. G. Marks, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and Buffalo. 

2. Australia—J. N. Green, representing 
Green’s, Liverpool and Castlereagh Streets, 
Sydney, is interested in investigating latest 
developments in manufacture of fashion 
clothing and most recent trends in retail dis- 
tribution; also, desires to obtain models from 
manufacturers of women’s wear for repro- 
duction in Sydney under license arrange- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive during June, via 
New York City, for a visit of 7 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Australia—Malcolm James Plaistowe, 
representing Plaistowe & Co. Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Have- 
lock St., Perth, Western Australia, is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of canned foods and 
confectionery. Scheduled to arrive June 8, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

4. Ecuador—aAlfredo Alban Moran (import- 
er, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), Vélez 
220-222, Casilla 1298, Guayaquil, is inter- 
ested in automobiles, trucks, spare parts, 
radios, refrigerators, lubricating oils, and 
paints. Scheduled to arrive May 12, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; 1095 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Baltimore, Md.; 
and Commercial Office, Ecuadoran Embassy, 
2125 Leroy Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and San Francisco. 

5. Egypt—Stylianos M. Mastorakis, repre- 
senting George W. Mavridis & Co., 1 Rue 
Cherif Pasha, Alexandria, is interested in 
iron and steel building materials, tires, cars 
and trucks, automobile spare parts, textiles, 
flour, and cereals. Scheduled to arrive June 
1, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Bank of Athens Trust Co., 
205 West Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

6. France—André Gaveau, representing 
Société Gaveau, 45 rue La Boétie, Paris 8 
EM, is interested in the manufacture of 
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pianos. Scheduled to arrive May 21, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Raymond Treuil, Commercial 
Counselor, French Consulate General, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. India—E. J. Fischer, representing United 
Importers (importer, wholesaler), 65 Apollo 
Street, Bombay, is interested in tertile ma- 
chinery, other machinery, and consumers’ 
goods. Also, seeks information on teztiles 
of a general technical nature. Scheduled to 
arrive in late May or early June, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco and New York. 

8. India—Abu Hakimji Jasdanwallah, rep- 
resenting Hakimji Lookmanji (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), C. P. 
Tank Road, Bombay 4, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for the tool-steel busi- 
ness; and in obtaining agencies. Scheduled 
to arrive during June, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Wood- 
Cruickshank Corp., 25 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

9. India—Krishnagopal Malhotra, repre- 
senting Empire Industrial Works and Lahore 
Chemical Works, both, Warden House, Sir 
Phirozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay 1, is 
interested in purchasing caustic soda, soda 
ash, thorium nitrate, and other chemicals 
needed for the manufacture of soap, rubber, 
and incandescent gas mantles; also, incan- 
descent gas-mantle knitting mdchinery 
(Note.—Visitor possesses import licenses is- 
sued by Indian Government for foregoing 
items, and wishes to contact manufacturers 
and arrange for export prior to the expira- 
tion date of the licenses, September 1948.) 
Scheduled to arrive the end of May, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S 
address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 





pared. 
10. India—Rai Bahadur M. Mathradas, 
representing L. Motiram & Son, Sitaram 


Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, is in- 
terested in contacting American manutfac- 
turers and exporters of electrical goods, radios 
and general merchandise. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 29, via New York City, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o American Express 
Co, Inc., Foreign Patrons Unit, 649 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

11. Jtaly—Luigi Rinaldi, Fossalta di Porto 
Gruaro, Venezia, representing Azienda Agraria 
Conte Marzotto, is interested in purchasing 
agricultural implements and machinery, and 
livestock. Scheduled to arrive May 7, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address 
c/o Vedovi Inc., 15 East Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Lebanon—Joseph G. Tufenkji, Rue Saad 
Zaghloul, Beirut, is interested in hosiery, tezr- 
tiles, glassware, paper, remnants, and leather. 
Scheduled to arrive during June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o John K. Gieling, 607 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, and Baltimore. 
13. Netherlands—Gerrit Jan Gast, repre- 


senting G. J. Gast, Jr., 17 Hofkampstraat, 
Almelo, is interested in exporting leather, 
especially reptile, for shoes. Scheduled to 


arrive during June, for a visit of 2 months, 
U. S. address: c/o W. Vixseboxse, 45-11 an. 
derson Road, South Euclid, Ohio. Itinerary, 
New York, Cleveland, Rochester, Wilming. 
ton, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being Pre. 
pared. 

14. Netherlands—Franciscus C. M., Mut- 
saerts, representing A. & N. Mutsaerts Wo). 
lenstoffenfabriek (importer, exporter, woo] 
spinner and weaver), 1 Pironstraat, Tilburg, 
is interested in purchasing tertile machiner 
and in studying manufacturing problems Pa 
textile mills and latest improvements in 
equipment for such mills. Scheduled to ar. 
rive May 23, via New York City, fora month's 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Lendt, Rueff Ltd, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner. 
ary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wasp. 
ington, Rochester (N. Y.), North Andover 
(Mass.), and North Adams (Mass.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

15. Netherlands—J. van Belen, Noorder. 
stationsweg 28, Bloemendaal, representing 
Firma J. van Belen, Middenhavenstraat 66-70, 
Ijmuiden, is interested in ascertaining the 
kinds of fish nets which are salable in the 
United States; also, wishes to introduce gar. 
den nets to keep birds from gardens. Sched. 
uled to arrive the latter part of May, vig 
New York City, for a month's visit. U, g, 
address: c/o F. J. O'Hara & Sons Ince., 2) 
Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Boston 
and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Netherlands East Indies—Oei Tjong 
Hauw, Asemka 18, Batavia, Java, represent- 
ing Oei Tiong Ham Concern, Semarang, Java, 
is interested in importing general merchan- 
dise, foodstuffs, tertiles, hardware, and ma- 
chinery for sugar mills and rubber factories; 
also, desires to export Indonesian produce, 
Scheduled to arrive June 13, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit U. S. address: 
c/o L. D. Seymour & Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington 

17. Northern Ireland—Isaac Moore Mit- 
chell, representing D. H. Mitchell & Co., 18 
Bedford Street, Belfast, is interested in ob- 
taining retail outlets for art needlework 
(stamped linen goods). Scheduled to arrive 
June 13, via New York City, remaining until 
June 22. U. S. address: 79 Beech Street, 
Rutherford, N. J. Itinerary: New York. 

18. Scotland—-Alfred Alexander Collins, 
representing Collins (Juveniles) Ltd. & Col- 
lins Mantles Ltd. (exporter, manufacturer), 
447 Alexandra Parade, Glasgow, is interested 
in appointing selling agents in the United 
States for women's and children’s tartan kilts 
and tweed skirts. Scheduled to arrive May 
12, via New York City, for a month's visit. 
U.S. address: Hotel New Yorker, Eighth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco. 

19. Sweden—Karl Motin, representing Mo- 
tin & Co. (importer, exporter) , Syskonhamns- 
gatan 2, Halmstad, is interested in selling 
clothespins. He is now in the United States 
until July 1. U.S. address: 515 Columbia 
Avenue, Millville, N. J. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


20. Algeria—Dar-Es-Salam, Comptoir Nord 
Africain de Textiles Cheikh Zekri, (eX- 
port/import), 2, rue Blandan, Algiers, wishes 
to export first-quality handmade carpets and 
rugs of 100 percent pure Algerian wool. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Kenneth 
Stewart, c/o Cancet, 9, rue Enfantin, Algiers, 
Algeria. 

21. Belgium—S. A. Litto 
exporter), Nieuport, wishes to export and 
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ks agent for locks and door bolts of vari- 
us patterns, for buildings and furniture. 

92. Belgium—Tricolux, S. P. R. L. (manu- 
gacturer), 23, rue de la Constitution, Brussels, 
wish to export and seeks agent for first-class 
knitted garments for men, women and chil- 
dren. AN illustrated catalog is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
pranch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

93, Czechoslovakia—Josef Venta, Inc., Im- 

rters & Exporters (export merchant and 
commission merchant), Praha XI, Nakladové 
nadrazi, wishes to export general merchan- 
dise. A list of merchandise offered is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

944. Denmark—Karl-Johan Akkermann 
(manufacturer and exporter), 111 Jagtve}j, 
Copenhagen N., wishes to export electric 
articles, lamps and lamp shades. 

95. Den mark—Slagelse Metalvarefabrik 
(metal industry), (manufacturer), Sdr. Sta- 
tionsvej 7, Slagelse, offers to export approx- 
imately 1,000 pieces each month of fine- 
quality bronze dishes and ashtrays with en- 
graved pictures of transfer-red to the bronze 
by a special process. Samples available upon 
request from Danish firm. 

96. England—Balthazar & Son (London) 
Ltd. (export and import merchants), 93 
Drayton Gardens, London, S. W. 10., wishes 
to export hardware, general merchandise, 
beer, wine and spirits. 

27. England—Frederick Newman (export 
merchant), 79 Palace Court, London, W. 2., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality silver cutlery and Sheffield plate cut- 
lery; also toy sewing machines (small, work- 
ing models). Firm states it can export 10,000 
sewing machines each month. 

28. England—Vandone & Hart Ltd., Engi- 
neers & Ironfounders, North London Iron- 
works, Wenlock Road, London, N. 1., wishes 
to export scales and weighing machines, 
from the ordinary postal weighing machines 
up to and including railway weighing ma- 
chines. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. England—Walford (Central) Limited 
(exporter), 43 Riding House Street, London, 
W. 1., wishes to export and seeks agents for 
Merino knitting wool (2, 3, and 4 ply); 
hand-knitted cardigans, pullovers and gloves 
for men, women, and children; and hand- 
woven tweeds. 

30. France — Carine (manufacturer of 
handicraft), 109 Cours Jean Jaurés, Grenoble, 
wishes to export high-quality pure silk 
scarves, ties, and skirts, with original hand- 
painted designs. Present capacity of pro- 
duction is equivalent of 200 yards of piece 
goods each month. One illustrated catalog 
and one sample scarf is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D.C 

(Previously announced FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 6, 1948.) 

$1. France—Etablissements Néo-Texarmé 
(manufacturer), 63 Boulevard de Ménilmon- 
tant, Paris, wishes to export and seeks repre- 
sentative for 10,000 meters of endless belting, 
fiber impregnated with latex, thickness from 
1 to 8 millimeters. One brochure and small 
Sample is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. France—Emile Kugler S. A. R. L. Wines 
& Liqueurs (wine dealer and grower), 144, 
rue Principale, Gertwiller (Bas-Rhin), has 
available for export the following wines: 
70,000 bottles of Vins d’Alsace Sylvaner, 
104%4%-11% alcohol; and Vins d’Alsace Ries- 
ling, 11%-12% alcohol. Both are of 1946 
vintage, in bottles containing 0.75 liter each. 


May 29, 1948 


Firm will conform to any specific method of 
packing required by buyer. 

33. Italy—American Industries, Inc. (ex- 
port merchant, wholesaler, 14 Via della Spada, 
Florence, wishes to export artistic and com- 
mon glassware; piano accordions; alabaster 
and marble works; straw and raffia goods; 
hand-embroidered table linen, and ladies’ 
silk lingerie; Byzantine mosaic objects such 
as rings, bracelets and brooches; and artistic 
hand-tooled leather goods. 

34. Italy—Gastone Bini (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, export merchant), 10 (R) Borgo 
Stretto, Pisa, wishes to export musical in- 
struments such as piano accordions, violins, 
guitars, mandolins, and cymbals. 

35. Italy—Arturo Bosio (manufacturer), 3 
Via Tornabuoni, Florence, desires to export 
mosaic works in Byzantine style such as rings, 
bracelets, brooches, necklaces, and frames. 

36. Italy—Ceramiche “Arno” S. R. L. 
(manufacturer), 2 Piazza del Carmine, Flor- 
ence, desires to export industrial and artistic 
ceramic works. 

37. Italy—Fattorie Marchesi L. & P. Anti- 
nori (producer), 26, Via Gino Capponi, Flor- 
ence, wishes to export typical Italian wines 
such as Chianti and Orvieto, bearing the 
trade mark “Antinori”. Trade-mark No. 
309164 registered at the U. S. Patent Office, 
January 2, 1934. 

38. Italy—I. C. E. Industria Chimica Emili- 
ana (manufacturer), 11 Viale IV Novembre, 
Reggio Emilia, desires to export innocuous 
vegetable coloring matters extracted from 
grape skins. 

39. Italy—Industria Cappelli A. & L. Tirelli 
(manufacturer), 31 Via N. Biondo, Carpi 
(Modena), wishes to export women’s cloches, 
chip hats and chip braids. 

40. Italy—Picchiani & Barlacchi S. R. L. 
(manufacturer), 15 Via Cimarosa, Florence, 
wishes to export bijouterie and white metal 
trinkets such as rings, bracelets, earrings, 


brooches, medals, lapel buttons, cups, 
trophies, and religious articles. 
41. Italy—Renrofi (export merchant, 


wholesaler), 13 Via Indipendenza, Bologna, 
wishes to export horticultural products such 
as dried fruits, nuts, fruit pulp, seed, and 
olive oil. 

42. Italy—G. B. Rocca (manufacturer), 
Casella Postale 100, Reggio Emilia, offers to 
export typical “Reggiano” and “Parmesan” 
cheeses. 

43. Italy—Dott. Giovanni Sgalambro 
(wholesaler, Commission merchant), 8 Via 
Cavour, Carrara Apuania, desires to export 
raw, cut, and worked marble and alabaster. 

44. Italy—Societa Anonima Ceramiche Ar- 
tistiche S. A. C. A. (manufacturer), 5 Via G. 
Ferraris, Sesto Fiorentino, wishes to export 
artistic and common ceramic works such as 
tea and coffee sets, flower pots, vases, statu- 
ettes, ashtrays, dinner sets, and bric-a-brac. 

45. Italy Societa Anonima Alberti Tomaso 
(producer), 10 Viale Marconi, Imola (Bo- 
logna), wishes to export typical Italian wines 
and vermouths, pure wine vinegar, and con- 
centrated grape must with high sugar con- 
tent. 

46. Italy—Rag. Romolo Vezzani (manu- 
facturer), Carpi (Modena), desires to export 
chip braids and hat bodies. 

47. Netherlands—P. Melchers’ Distilleries 
(manufacturer, exporter), 74/76 Lange 
Haven, Schiedam, wishes to export the fol- 
lowing first-quality alcoholic beverages: (1) 
Genuine Schiedam geneva, 35 to 40 percent 
by volume, 70° to 80° proof; (2) fine liqueurs, 
35 percent by volume, 70° proof; (3) eggnog, 
19 percent by volume; 38° proof; (4) dry 
gin, 45 percent by volume, 90° proof. Firm 
seeks distributors in various sections of the 
United States, also willing to consider the 
appointment of a sales agent receiving a 
commission of 5 percent. Firm would appre- 
ciate receiving information concerning label- 


ing requirements in accordance with Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration Act. 

48. Netherlands—Terstegge (exporter), 82 
Johan van Oldenbarneveltlaan, The Hague, 
wishes to export 5,000 high-quality electric 
motors (watertight), specifications 1 to 25 
horsepower, a. c., 130 volts. 

49. Netherlands—Was de Wit N. V. (manu- 
facturer/exporter), 30-31 Geestbrugkade, 
Rijswijk near The Hague, wishes to export 
ceresine wazes, yellow and white, various 
meltin points; and bleached carnatiba waz, 
melting point 82-84 degrees Centigrade. 

50. Netherland East Indies—Bali Adminis- 
tratie, Expeditie en Commissionnairs Kan- 
toor (BAEK), (exporter/sales agent), Den 
Pasar, Bali, wishes to export Bali wood carv- 
ings, hand-painted batiks, and other Balinese 
art work. 

51. Northern Ireland—Creggan Linen Co. 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), 54 Dublin 
Road, Belfast, wishes to export best-quality 
fancy embroidered linens and lace goods such 
as tea and supper cloths, tray sets, collars 
and cuffs, points, and reveres. Linens are 
hand-embroidered, and laces are handmade. 

52. Northern Ireland—William Smyth & 
Co. (Export) Ltd. (manufacturer and whole- 
saler), Riddels Buildings, Donegal Place, 
Belfast, wishes to export best-quality em- 
broidered and appliqued (hand and ma- 
chine) fancy linen gooods such as tea and 
supper cloths, pillow cases, towels; hand- 
weven damask napery; and Irish lace goods. 

53. Paraguay—Rius y Jorba, S. A. (ex- 
porter, importer, wholesaler and retailer), 
Calle Palma 168, Asuncién, wishes to export 
100,000 dry-salted cow and steer hides an- 
nually. Quality: standard Paraguayan fri- 
gorifico hides. Inspection to verify quality 
and freedom from disease is made by a Gov- 
ernment agency, the Administration of Cattle 
Industry, at the seller’s expense. 

54. Sweden—AB Linde Kvarnmaskiner 
(manufacturer, outright sales to whole- 
salers), Lindesberg, wishes to export the 
Petkus-Linde grain cleaner and seed dresser, 
15 units available each month. Catalog 
and price list is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 265, 
D. C. 

55. Sweden—AB Sveriges  Litografiska 
Tryckerier (manufacturer, exporter, whole- 
saler), Vasagatan 16, Stockholm, wishes to ex- 
port highest-grade Swedish manufactured 
paper goods and stationery; multicolor art 
reproductions; paper, board, and corrugated 
board, cartons, and bags. 

56. Switzerland—Antonio Belli (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Via al Chioso, Lugano-Cas- 
sarate, wishes to export zoccoli (wooden shoes 
with hand paintings and pyrographies) for 
street and beach wear. Shoes could also be 
manufactured according to buyer’s designs. 
Firm states it can export 120,000 pairs an- 
nually. Upon request, samples will be sub- 
mitted at manufacturer’s expense. 


Export Opportunities 


57. Belgium—Etablissements J. Tores, 
S. P. R. L. (wholesaler, import merchant of 
furs, leathers, and skins), 40, rue Herry, 
Brussels, seeKs purchase quotations for New 
Orleans muskrats. 

58. Canada—MacMillan Industries Lim- 
ited (lumber manufacturer and exporter), 
837 West Hastings Street, Vancouver, B. C., 
seeks purchase quotations for 400 tons an- 
nually of shell flour such as ground almond, 
pecan, coconut, or allied products, to be used 
as an extender in the manufacture of ply- 
wood. If possible, firm desires quotations 
from west-coast factory, and ultimate ship- 
ments in paper bags of 50 pounds each. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN SPECIES OF ANI- 
MALS FROM SPECIFIED COUNTRIES PRO- 
HIBITED 


As a means of preventing the introduction 
of infectious anemia and contagious agalaxia, 
which do not exist in Argentina, the Argen- 
tine Ministry of Agriculture on April 2, 1948, 
announced the provisions of a decree prohib- 
iting the importation of certain species of 
animals from various European countries, 
according to a report dated April 29, 1948, 
from the American Embassy at Buenos Aires. 

The decree prohibits the importation of 
horses, goats, and sheep from Bulgaria; cat- 
tle, horses, and pigs from Denmark; pigs from 
Finland; horses from Norway; horses, pigs, 
and sheep from Poland; goats, pigs, and 
sheep from Switzerland; cattle and pigs from 
Sweden; horses, pigs, and sheep from Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. To existing im- 
port prohibitions on cattle the decree adds 
the following: Horses from Germany and 
Austria; horses and goats from Spain; horses, 
pigs, and sheep from France; horses from 
Hungary; horses, goats, and pigs from Italy; 
and horses from Portugal and Turkey. 

The prohibition thus established will re- 
main in force until the Executive power con- 
siders that the reasons which brought it 
about no longer exist and that the imports 
in question from the countries listed can be 
allowed without danger of contagion. 


IMPURE BARIUM CHLORIDE: IMPORT 
LICENSING SUSPENDED 


According to a report from the American 
Embassy at Buenos Aires dated April 27, 1948, 
the Argentine Department of Industries and 
Commerce has announced that it will issue no 
more licenses for the importation of impure 
barium chloride in 1948, in order to avoid sat- 
urating the domestic market which already 
has supplies sufficient for the rest of the year. 


Rep GARLIC: EXPORT QUOTA INCREASED 


The Argentine authorities have increased 
the export quota of red garlic of the 1947-48 
crop to 6,000 tons, on the basis of final crop 
figures, according to a report from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Buenos Aires, dated April 27, 
1948. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U. 


LA PAZ 
(Dated May 7, 1948) 


S. EMBASSY AT 


After considerable study and various 
postponements, Bolivia’s budget has been 
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completed. 


Receipts and expenditures 
are balanced at 1,496,911,040 bolivianos 
(the boliviano is quoted Officially at 


$0.0236 U. S. currency), an increase of 
approximately 24,000,000 bolivianos from 
the total of the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary budgets in effect during 1947. Con- 
trary to earlier intimations by the 
Government that the budget would be 
cut sharply in all departments, the 
amount as approved provides for sub- 
stantially increased appropriations for 
almost every « branch. Nevertheless, 
despite an increase of approximately 
37,000,000 bolivianos from 1947 for Ed- 
ucation and 34,000,000 bolivianos for 
Defense, both of these Ministries an- 
nounced that, in view of increased ex- 
penditures occasioned by last year’s 
wage-increase legislation, their depart- 
ments could not operate with the allo- 
cated funds unless substantial additional 
sums were forthcoming. No action has 
been announced by the Government re- 
garding these requests, but it is quite 
possible that an extraordinary budget 
may be established to take care of these, 
as well as other essential needs, if and 
when revenue receipts so permit. 

Developments regarding the Govern- 
ment’s budget of foreign exchange, 
which was fixed at approximately $61,- 
000,000 have clarified the situation in this 
field somewhat, and the early pessimism 
which prevailed upon announcement of 
the balanced totals does not appear to 
have been justified. The allocation for 
imports, excluding governmental pur- 
chases, is greater by about $2,000,000 
than the amount of exchange issued in 
the year 1947 for the same import cate- 
gories. Although it is true that price 
rises in supplying areas will have the af- 
fect of bringing down the real value of 
exchange available for importation, the 
situation, nevertheless, is indicative of 
improvement, and the effort to balance 
exchange outgo and exchange income is 
a step in the right direction. 

The Foreign Trade Section of the Cen- 
tral Bank has announced that, aside 
from governmental requirements and 
those of the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy for prime necessities such as wheat 
and lard, the La Paz area will receive ex- 
change up to $11,000,000, and this figure 
is being criticized sharply by business in 












general. The Ministry of Economy has 
estimated La Paz requirements at a mini. 
mum of $17,000,000, a figure also sug. 
gested by business, but no increase has 
been granted yet. There have been com. 
plaints also regarding the administra. 
tion of the exchange budget by the 
Foreign Trade Section because of its re. 
ported failure to follow an established 
criterion on all cases. This criticism, 
however, is not in keeping with the state. 
ments made by the Ministry of Finance 
that equal treatment has been given al] 
applicants. 

Labor relations were relatively tran- 
quil during April. Because of rumors 
that disturbances were planned for Labor 
Day on May 1, the Government banned 
all parades and public demonstrations 
for that holiday. The day passed with. 
out incident. 





Local industry continued to produce 
at satisfactory levels during April, but 
with the announcement by the Govern. 
ment of the exchange budget, several 
firms, including the local cotton mill, 
indicated that they might have to close 
down or at least curtail operations be- 
cause of insufficient dollar funds for es- 
sential raw materials. To ease the situ- 
ation, the Government has assured in- 
dustry that full consideration will be 
given all of its requirements. As a result 
of press comments to the effect that re- 
cent increases in import duties on cer- 
tain rayon piece goods had not helped 
local industry, a further revision of these 
duties was under study. While the Gov- 
ernment is committed to aid existing in- 
dustries or to help establish new indus- 
tries, it is believed that future action in 
such cases will be more studied. 

Wholesale and retail trade was at low 
levels because of the slowness of the new 
control system. Severe shortages of 
many items continued. Lumber and 
nails were difficult to obtain, and the 
demand for steel construction items, 
water pipe, and many hardware items 
seemed to indicate that the small quota 
allocations for Bolivia of iron and steel 
items were insufficient for the country’s 
needs. 

Unseasonable rains interfered with the 
scheduled progress on the oil pipe line, 
but its completion before the end of the 
year was still expected. 
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Damage from locusts was less than had 
peen expected, but the current wheat 
crop has been retarded by unseasonable 
weather. In support of its announced 
rubber policy, the Government pur- 
chased the 1947 rubber crop of approxi- 
mately 1,500 tons and contemplated an 
additional purchase of 2,000 tons from 
the 1948 production. 

Pending negotiations between the Bo- 
livian Development Corporation and the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
highway construction was _ restricted 
more or less to maintenance levels. 
Meanwhile, the Corporation issued a call 
for public bids for the construction of 
the sector Kilometers 41 to Kilometers 
58 out of Santa Cruz. 

On May 1, the Arica-La Paz railroad 
officia'ly put into service 10 flat cars rep- 
resenting the first lot of the 250 freight 
cars recently imported by the Govern- 
ment from the United States for use on 
the Arica-La Paz and Villazon-Atocha 
railroads. 

To raise funds for the reconstruction 
of public buildings in Sucre, damaged by 
the recent earthquake there, the Govern- 
ment has imposed a tax of 1 boliviano 
per dollar of foreign exchange sold to 
cover commercial imports over a 10-year 
period. Calculations are that this tax 
will net approximately 30,000,000 boli- 
vianos per year. In a move to tighten 
import-control regulations, the Govern- 
ment has suspended, except for packages 
of anoncommercia! nature, or for books, 
newspapers, and magazines, the provi- 
sion that parcel-post packages having a 
value of less than 150 bolivianos of 18 
pence (approximately $43.42) could be 
withdrawn from the Customs by the in- 
terested parties directly rather than by 
bonded customs agents. Henceforth, 
therefore, the withdrawal of all parcel- 
post packages, except noncommercial 
shipments and books, newspapers, and 
magazines, will require the intervention 
of bonded customs agents. 

The Bolivian delegation to Peru, 
headed by Eduardo Saenz Garcia, former 
Minister of Economy, was scheduled to 
depart from La Paz about the middle of 
May. Its mission is to conclude a trade 
agreement on the basis of studies made 
by the Bolivian-Peruvian Mixed Com- 
missions in June 1947 and in 1937. De- 
lays in financial arrangements have pre- 
vented the implementation of the treaty 
between Argentina and Bolivia. Thus 
far not a single provision of the agree- 
ment has been placed in force. 





Exports of lint cotton in January 1948 
from Bombay and Madras, India, totaled 
48.512 bales (1 bale weighing 400 
pounds), and imports, 59,595 bales. Ex- 
ports through Karachi (Pakistan) in 
December 1947 amounted to 46,747 bales. 


May 29, 1948 
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Brazil 

AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated May 14, 1948) 


The period of grace for shipping goods 
into Brazil from abroad without import 
license expired on May 6, and fair quan- 
tities of goods arrived during that pe- 
riod. The new import-license require- 
ment has been in force for too short a 
period to ascertain its effect. A definite 
decision as to the need of licenses for pas- 
sengers’ baggage has not been reached 
except as regards automobiles, which re- 
quire import licenses. 

There has been some improvement in 
the length of time required to obtain ex- 
change in payment for imports. In con- 
sequence of its privileged position in ac- 
quiring exchange, collections through 
the Bank of Brazil have been brought al- 
most up to date. There has also been 
some improvement in the liquidation of 
collections through other banks since 
they were permitted to retain 50 percent 
instead of 25 percent of the exchange 
cover acquired by them. Remittances on 
first-category exchange collections 
through banks other than the Bank of 
Brazil now range from 3 to 6 months. 

Domestic business conditions have al- 
tered only slightly. In Sao Paulo indus- 
trial production has slowed up somewhat, 
and retail trade at Rio de Janeiro con- 
tinues below normal. The export move- 
ment of Brazil nuts and the resumption 
or rubber financing have improved the 
situation in the Amazon Valley, particu- 
larly in Manaus. The electric-power 
shortage continues in Porto Alegre, and 
industrial production is estimated to have 
dropped 25 percent, as factories can work 
only 6 hours daily. Wholesale and re- 
tail trade, except for luxury and import 
goods, is reported decreasing in Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

The export ban on foodstuffs has been 
lifted on coffee, cocoa, Brazil nuts, bana- 
nas from Santos, meat up to 24,000 metric 
tons from Rio Grande do Sul and on sev- 
eral other items in part, to permit ship- 
ments on outstanding contracts against 
which credits had been opened before the 
ban was imposed and export licenses had 
already been issued. A more general lift- 
ing of the ban probably will not take 
place until surpluses from current crops 
can be more definitely ascertained. It 
is assumed that some rice will eventually 
be declared surplus, but in the meantime 
the undisposed portion of the 1947 crop, 
which is still in storage at the conclusion 
of the harvest of the current one, is caus- 
ing concern among commercial rice pro- 
ducers. Exportation of oranges to 
Europe was resumed by a recent ship- 
ment of 7,000 cases of Bahia-type fruit to 
Belgium. 


The harvest of che principal agricul- 
tural products in central and southern 
Brazil is nearly completed, but the new 
crops have not yet reached the markets 
in sufficient volume to materially affect 
prices. Early fears that the infestation 
would greatly reduce the Sao Paulo coffee 
crop have been dispelled by an increase in 
estimates for the oncoming crop; the 
most recent official estimate is 10,121,345 
bags, as compared with a previous esti- 
mate of 9,454,188. Nearly all trade esti- 
mates are higher, ranging upward to 
12,000,000 bags. The cocoa market has 
been inactive since April 21, when the 
last sale was made to the United States 
at $32.75. Exporters estimate that from 
200,000 to 230,000 bags remain unsold, 
which is very unusual for this time of 
the year. 

The labor unrest exhibited earlier in 
the year had been brought under al- 
most complete control. The wage-in- 
crease cases of the commercial workers 
and the bank workers of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo made little progress, and 
if seemed likely that employer groups 
would resist increases at the present time. 
The maritime workers succeeded in in- 
troducing a bill in the National Con- 
gress which called for general increases 
ranging from 30 to 40 percent for most 
of the workers involved. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished (data for the comparable period 
of the preceding year in parentheses) are 
as follows: Exports, January-February, 
659,515 metric tons (599,866), 3049,- 
668,000 cruzeiros (3,690,407,000) ; imports, 
January, 413,014 metric tons (519,550), 
1,400,228 000 cruzeiros (1,315,509,000) . 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED EXPORT TAXES AUTHORIZED 


The Brazilian State of Maranhao will col- 
lect, for a period of 3 years (1948-50), an 
export tax of 9 percent ad valorem on babassu 
and tucum kernels, shark fins, rubber, man- 
grove bark, Carnauba wax, and hides and 
skins, and an export tax of 7 percent ad 
valorem on hides and skins of wild animals. 
These taxes are authorized by Brazilian 
Senate Resolution No. 5 of 1948, published in 
the Diario do Congresso Nacional of April 30, 
1948, according to a report of May 3, 1948, 
from the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

(Article 19 of the Brazilian Constitution 
of 1946 provided that export taxes up to a 
maximum of 5 percent ad valorem might be 
assessed by Brazilian States on domestic mer- 
chandise, but it also specified that in ex- 
ceptional cases the Federal Senate might au- 
thorize a maximum of 10 percent for a 
specific period.) 


REGULATIONS UNDER IMPORT AND EXPORT 
CONTROL LAW ISSUED: CORRECTION 


In the announcement under the above 
heading, on page 10 of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 24, 1948, the last sentence 
of the sixth full paragraph of the second 
column, which reads “Restrictions on exports 
may not be imposed until the quantities con- 
sumed or industrialized exceed by 7 percent 
those quantities consumed or industrialized 
during the preceding year,” should read as 
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follows: “Restrictions on exports may not be 
imposed after the quantities consumed or in- 
dustrialized exceed by 7 percent those quanti- 
ties consumed or industrialized during the 
preceding year.” 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated May 6, 1948) 


The Canadian Government circles ap- 
pear moderately encouraged by the 
short-term results of the dollar-conser- 
vation program. The dollar deficit in 
trade with the United States has been 
reduced by nearly one-half for the first 
quarter of 1948. An average of $36,000,- 
000 per month was recorded, as com- 
pared with $67,000,000 for the first quar- 
ter of 1947. For the month of March, 
the deficit was reduced to $24,000,000 
as compared with $80,000,000 a year ago. 

The improvement in the situation is 
apparently due as much to the expansion 
of exports to the United States as to the 
reduction of imports, although these 
have fallen markedly from the high fig- 
ures recorded in the third and last quar- 
ters of 1947 when the trade was at peak 
levels. The value of imports from the 
United States for the first 3 months of 
1948, is reported at $425,122,000 as com- 
pared with $440,419,000 in the first quar- 
ter of 1947, while exports to the United 
States increased to $312,333,000 from 
$231,947,000 a year ago, gaining more 
than $80,000,000. Imports into Canada 
from other countries during the first 
quarter of 1948 increased to $160,200,000 
from $119,800,000 a year ago, while ex- 
ports to them were at about the same 
level—$359,700,000 as compared with 
$365,200,000. The larger total imports 
against lower receipts from the United 
States indicates some diversion of trade 
as a result of the restrictions imposed 
beginning last November. Imports from 
the United Kingdom which have been 
recovering gradually from the wartime 
slump showed a large improvement in 
1948 as compared with the first quarter 
of 1947. Imports from the West Indies 
and Latin America were also higher. 

There are no definite indications of 
any relaxation of the import restrictions, 
and there is still concern over the de- 
velopment of exports in relation to the 
dollar problem. Great hopes are widely 
entertained, however, that the U. S. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act will enable Can- 
ada to maintain them at current levels 
by providing for the payment of goods 
which would otherwise be seriously 
prejudiced. 

With reference to the Act, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics has pointed 
out that the $6,098,000,000 voted so far 
corresponds to 2.6 percent of the gross 
national product of the United States in 
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1947 and that an equivalent percentage 
of Canada’s national product would 
amount to $345,000,000. Actually, Can- 
ada’s financing of exports during the 
year amounted to much more—$563,- 
000,000. 

In the House of Commons on April 29, 
the Minister of External Affairs said that 
“Canada must have a larger surplus in 
her international balance of payments 
before she can consider the extension of 
any further financial aid to Europe.” 

The first decline in the wholesale-price 
index since September 1945 was reported 
for March, when the official index stood 
at 146.9 of the 1926 base as compared 
with 147.3 in February. However, the 
cost-of-living index continued to rise 
during the month, and as of April 1 it 
was 151.6 percent of the 1935-39 average 
as compared with 150.8 on March 1, 146 
on December 1, 1947, and 130.6 on April 
1, 1947. 

A Parliamentary Prices Committee 
which has been inquiring into the sharp 
rise in the price of.vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, and meat is continuing its investi- 
gation without having revealed tangible 
evidence of alleged profiteering in either 
wholesale or retail trade. It is now 
widely believed that the sharp rise of food 
prices over the past year may be ascribed 
not to excessive mark-ups by bakers, 
packers, merchants, and grocers but to 
the wholesale removal of the Govern- 
ment’s subsidies as well as price controls 
late last year. The imposition of im- 
ports restrictions has of course largely 
eliminated foreign competition in many 
lines of foodstuffs and clothing. 

A development of special interest in 
the price structure occurred in the lat- 
ter part of March when the Dominion 
Board of Transport Commissioners auth- 
orized a 21 percent increase in freight 
rates on all Canadian railways. The few 
specific exceptions included all wheat 
and wheat products shipped to either 
ocean from the Prairie Provinces for do- 
mestic or oversea consumption, interna- 
tional rates with the United States, and 
export and import rates to or from Cana- 
dian ports so as not to prejudice the 
Maritime Provinces in favor of New 
England. A flat increase of 25 cents per 
ton was allowed on the transport of coal 
and coke. 

The rate increase is in recognition of 
operating deficits on rail lines. However, 
the question of a wage increase is still 
pending. Early in May, the railway 
labor unions rejected the recommenda- 
tion of a conciliation board recommenda- 
tion for a 7-cent an hour adjustment. 
Although strike action is not immediately 
imminent, it could come in 4 or 5 weeks. 

Building construction expanded mark- 
edly during April, after a lull during the 
first quarter. Contracts are unofficially 
reported to have totaled $80,776,600 in 
the month, an increase of 52.7 percent 


from the corresponding month. The 
conspicuous feature is the sharp rise in 
residential building. 

The removal of Government controls 
on commercial rentals on March 8 hag 
had the effect of accelerating the transfer 
by small business enterprises of their 
commercial premises and the renovation 
of those which they are maintaining, g 
trend deferred since prewar years by the 
heretofore scarcity of most building ma. 
terials. 

The Government residential building 
program which reportedly completed 
67,000 units in 1946 and 77,000 last year 
is expected to exceed 80,000 this year. 

Serious floods have prevailed for sey- 
eral weeks in numerous districts of 
the Prairie Provinces and in British 
Columbia to a lesser degree. As a re- 
sult, spring crops have been somewhat 
retarded. 

A complete relaxation of export con- 
trols on feed grains has been effected be- 
cause the anticipated shortage in domes- 
tic supplies has not occurred. 


Commodity Controls 


CONSOLIDATED PRICE-CONTROL ORDER 
ISSUED 


A. new order issued by the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board con- 
solidates all previous price-control orders 
still in effect and lists the following goods 
and services as continuing under control: 

Sugar; sugarcane sirups, except those 
types sold in consumer-size packages. 

Cane molasses, except of a type that 
is not commonly used for human con- 
sumption. 

Butter. 

Salad and cooking oils other than corn 
oil and olive oil. 

Copra; palm kernels. 

Cabbages and carrots. 

Grapes, oranges, grapefruit, lemons, 
limes, and tangerines. 

The following canned  citrus-fruit 
juices: Grapefruit; blended grapefruit 
and orange; orange; and lemon. 

The following canned fruits and vege- 
tables when packed in metal containers: 
Peaches; pears; plums; corn; peas; beans 
(green and wax); tomatoes; and tomato 
juice. 

Soap, soap-based detergents of all 
kinds, and soap compounds, containing 
744 percent or more of soap, but not 
including shampoos, shaving creams, 
dentifrices, paste hand cleaners, soft 
soaps, liquid soaps, and dry cleaners’ 
soaps. 

Grains as follows: Wheat; barley; 
oats; flaxseed, rapeseed; sunflower seed; 
except when packaged for sale for hu- 
Man consumption; grain screenings. 

Basic iron and steel products ‘(includ- 
ing such products of alloy steel) as fol- 
lows: Iron ore; pig iron, including basic, 
foundry, and malleable; steel scrap; in- 
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gots; plooms, billets and slabs; bars, hot 
rolled, carbon, and alloy; all sheets, in- 
cluding tin mill, tinned, and galvanized; 
plate; and rods. 

Primary and secondary tin, and alloys 
containing more than 95 percent tin. 

The afore-mentioned goods are ex- 
empt from price control if sold for export 
or if sold to the Canadian Commercial 
corporation for export. Goods normally 
sold by auction are also exempt as are 
sales of grains listed when sold by one 
primary producer of agricultural prod- 
ucts, livestock, poultry, or livestock prod- 
ucts to another such primary producer. 

The consolidated order was issued 
merely as a public convenience and does 
not in itself represent any new price- 
control policy. The last drastic price de- 
control action was taken effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1948, when price ceilings and 
subsidy payments were removed from a 
considerable number of commodities. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Octo- 
ber 4, 1947). Subsequent commodity 
shortages and price distortions created 
by the enactment of import controls 
effective November 18, 1947, made it nec- 
essary to reimpose controls on some 
canned foods, on fresh cabbages and 
carrots, grapes, and citrus fruits. 

Rent controls, although still existing 
on housing accommodations, were re- 
moved from commercial accommodations 
effective March 8, 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL GOODS UNDER IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


Additional capital goods were placed under 
Canadian import permit and quota restric- 
tions effective May 15. The chief items in- 
clude textile machinery, business machines 
and parts, typewriter and dictating-machine 
parts, electric and hand vacuum cleaners and 
parts, washing-machine and clothes-wringer 
parts, sewing machines and parts, leather- 
making machinery, fire engines and equip- 
ment and parts, Diesel and semi-Diesel en- 
gines and parts, air-cooled combustion en- 
gines not more than 114 hp., radio parts and 
materials, and automatic scales or weigh- 
ing machines of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. The capital goods thus newly 
placed under control are covered by the fol- 
lowing tariff item numbers: ex413; ex414; 
ex4l4a; ex414c; ex415; ex415b; ex415c; ex415d; 
ex420; ex424; ex428e; ex428/; ex445d; ex4450; 
ex461a. 

The foregoing tariff items apply largely 
to parts for production use. Repair or re- 
placement parts may be allowed entry into 
Canada without a permit providing the im- 
porter certifies on the appropriate import 
entry that the goods referred to therein are 
imported exclusively for repair and replace- 
ment purposes. “Parts for production use”’ 
is taken to mean any parts or components 
which are to be used in the assembly, manu- 
facture, or fabrication in Canada of new 
goods, and which form part of the finished 
hew goods. “Repair or replacement parts” 
are defined as any parts which are required 
to repair goods which already exist in Canada. 
Such a definition may not be construed to 
include parts which in themselves are com- 
plete entities; for example, an electric motor 
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may be a replacement for a motor forming a 
part of a complete machine, but it is not 
considered a repair or replacement part for 
the purpose of import controls. 

The permits will be isued on an allot- 
ment basis and, although details of quotas 
and allocations are not yet worked out for 
all of the items on the May 15 list, the fol- 
lowing arrangement made for office-machine 
parts is typical of what may be followed 
for other goods. 

For the purpose of establishing a quota, 
office machine production parts have been 
divided into two categories, that is, parts 
for typewriters and parts for all other office 
machines. The allotment for parts for ma- 
chines other than typewriters for the year 
1948 will be 80 percent of the dollar value 
of imports of such parts during the year 
ended October 31, 1947. In the case of type- 
writers, however, the allotment will be based 
on 80 percent of the average “U.S. content” 
per typewriter multiplied by the number of 
typewriters produced by each manufacturer 
during the year ended October 31, 1947. The 
average U. S. content per typewriter is cal- 
culated by dividing the total number of 
typewriters produced during that period into 
the total cost of restricted U. S. parts im- 
ported during the same period. It is under- 
stood that certain credits will be made to 
each company’s dollar quota for exports in 
excess of the total number of machines ex- 
ported during the year 1947. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
notwithstanding the fact that the regula- 
tions as enacted enrbargo the importation of 
complete typewriters, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce is now issuing special per- 
mits to allow importation of complete ma- 
chines by manufacturers during 1948 in an 
amount equal to 42 percent of the dollar 
value of imports of such machines during 
the year ended June 30, 1947. The 42 per- 
cent allotment is divided into two half- 
yearly periods or, in other words, 21 percent 
from January 1 to June 30, and 21 percent 
from July 1 to the end of the calendar year. 


QuOTA ARRANGEMENT FOR AUTOMOBILES 
AND PARTS 


Automobiles and automotive parts and ac- 
cessories under tariff items 438a, 438b, 438c, 
438d, and 438e have been under import quota 
control since March 1, 1948. Under the sys- 
tem followed with these items, each im- 
porter is given a dollar allotment for auto- 
mobiles based on the number of passenger 
cars and trucks imported by him during the 
12 months ended October 31, 1947. This 
dollar allotment is calculated by multiply- 
ing the number of units imported during 
the basic period by $230, which figure is 
estimated to be 75 percent of the average 
foreign-currency content of automobiles 
manufactured in Canada. 

The dollar allotments apply to complete 
passenger cars with a seating capacity of 10 
persons or less, and to trucks having a 
manufacturer's gross vehicle weight rating 
of less than 16,501 pounds. Passenger busses 
and heavy trucks are not included, and appli- 
cations for their importation are considered 
individually on their respective merits. 

Imports of automotive parts and acces- 
sories are based on a percentage ratio to the 
dollar value of parts and accessories imported 
by the applicant during the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1947. Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles are encouraged to increase the value 
of their exports through provision for an 
additional dollar allotment for imports from 
the “scheduled” countries in direct ratio to 
the increases in their production for export. 

No permit is required for casual imports, 
valued at $25 or less. Provision has also been 
made to exempt parts used for emergency 
repairs by travelers outside the country. 


Imports between January 1 and February 
29, 1948, will be chargeable against the total 
dollar allotment for 1948, which may not be 
used at a greater rate than 25 percent per 
quarter on a cumulative basis. For example, 
if only 15 percent of the allotment is used in 
the first quarter, it is permissible to use up to 
35 percent in the second quarter. 

Importers of service and repair parts re- 
ceive a dollar allotment amounting to 75 
percent of the cost of their imports of simi- 
lar products during the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1947. 


ADDITIONAL ALLOTMENT FOR CERTAIN 
AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 

Manufacturers of passenger cars seating 10 
persons or less, and of trucks of less than 
16,501 pounds will receive, in addition, an 
allotment based on the cost of import parts 
used by them. This figure is estimated at 
an average of $307 per vehicle. 

Using this average cost of imported parts, 
the allotments for 1948 are calculated by 
adding (a) the number of vehicles manu- 
factured for domestic use during the basic 
period, multiplied by $230 (75 percent of 
$307), and (b) the number of vehicles pro- 
duced for export during the basic period, 
multiplied by $307. 

Manufacturers may also use the whole 
or any part of the allotment to which they 
dare entitled as importers of complete ve- 
hicles for the importation of parts for the 
manufacture of cars or trucks in Canada. 
In addition, each manufacturer will receive 
a further allotment equal to 55 percent of 
the amount by which his exports during the 
year 1948 exceed 90 percent of his exports 
during the basic period. It is estimated that 
the 55 percent of additional returns from 
exports will amount to approximately twice 
the cost of imported parts in the average 
unit produced, and will thus provide an in- 
centive to increase production for export. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated May 13, 1948) 


The campaign of the Chilean Govern- 
ment to hold down prices of consumer 
goods was carried on with renewed vigor 
during April and the first half of May. 
Early in April the major industrial areas 
of the country were declared zones of 
emergency, and army officers placed in 
charge were directed to control prices of 
food, clothing, housing, pharmaceuticals, 
school supplies, construction materials, 
and motor vehicles. 

Despite the Government’s evident de- 
sire to hold down the cost of living, gas 
rates have increased approximately 25 
percent, and prices of automobile tires 
and tubes have been increased by about 
30 percent. Coffee, tea, milk, flour, soap, 
candles, and meat have been in short 
supply. 

Credit expanded further during April 
as it had begun to do during March. Re- 
flecting this expansion was the rise in 
sight liabilities of the Central Bank. 
These totaled 5,736,000,000 pesos (the 
peso=$0.032258 U. S. currency at the 
official rate) on May 4, 1948, compared 
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with 5,130,000,000 pesos at the beginning 
of March. 

There were no major labor disturb- 
ances in Chile during April. Petitions 
and demands presented to the Braden 
and Andes Copper Cos. were settled by 
intervention of the Government, and 
arbitration. Copper workers at Potre- 
rillos (Anaconda) were granted wage in- 
creases of 342 pesos per day for those 
earning less than 40 pesos and 41! pesos 
for those earning more than 40 pesos as 
the result of an arbitration award. De- 
mands for increased bonuses and 7 days’ 
pay for 6 days’ work were not granted. 

In negotiations presided Over by the 
Minister of Finance, the Braden Copper 
Co. and its workers reached an agree- 
ment on April 10 providing for special 
bonuses and 7 days’ pay for 6 days’ work. 
No immediate increase in the basic wage 
was conceded, but the company agreed 
to continue its policy of equivalent wage 
raises whenever there occurs a 5 percent 
increase in certain items of the cost-of- 
living index of the General Siatistical 
Office. Demands of iron miners were 
submitted to arbitration at the insistence 
of the Government following the break- 
down of direct negotiation and concilia- 
tion. Petitions for increased wages pre- 
sented by workers of Chile’s largest tex- 
tile mills in the Concepcion area have 
been submitted to arbitration. Bakery 
workers who had voted to strike agreed 
late in April to a 20-day postponement 
at the urgent request of the President. 
Bakery owners state that they cannot 
meet wage demands without an increase 
in the price of bread, which the Govern- 
ment firmly opposes, or an increase in 
the work load of bakery workers, which 
the union firmly opposes. A special com- 
mission appointed. by the President is 
seeking the solution. 

A call by President Gonzalez Videla for 
a united non-Communist labor move- 
ment in Chile may lead to a clarification 
of the chaotic situation presently exist- 
ing because of the stern Government 
measures against Communist labor lead- 
ers. Many unions formerly affiliated 
with the Communist-controlled Chilean 
Confederation of Workers have broken 
with that organization, but have been re- 
luctant to affiliate with the Socialist 
Labor Confederation. Radical and So- 
cialist Party labor leaders presently are 
holding discussions with a view to the 
formation of a new organization. Pri- 
vate employees (white-collar workers) 
formed a new nation-wide united or- 
ganization during the last week in March, 
with which the five principal associations 
of white-collar workers have affiliated. 

Mineral production continued at pre- 
vious high levels during April, especially 
the output of copper, nitrate, gold, and 
silver. The Caja de Crédito Minero is 
operating five mills in the north of Chile, 
working copp2r, gold, and silver, and 
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there is sufficient ore on hand at the 
mills to run the remainder of the year. 
The lead deposit at Lago Buenos Aires 
now has approximately 40,000,000 tons 
blocked out and is producing about 1,000 
tons per month of high-grade 60 per- 
cent ore. A 50-ton mill is being pur- 
chased and will be installed as soon as 
possible. 

Foreign-exchange authorizations dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 were largely 
for essential goods, reflecting improved 
administration of the foreign-exchange 
budget as compared with the first half 
of 1947. 

An added import restriction was im- 
posed during April. A letter or certifi- 
cate from a bank, certifying that the 
applicant has sufficient money or credits 
to cover the specific importation, here- 
after will be required as an accompani- 
ment to import-license applications in- 
velving sums in excess of 20,000 Chilean 
pesos. An announcement was made on 
May 10 that effective July 1, 1948, Chilean 
consuls abroad much have notice of im- 
port-permit authorization in order to 
certify shipping documents. 

At the insistence of Chilean business 
groups, customs authorities agreed to es- 
tablish lower rates, extend shortage 
periods, and, in general, establish special 
conditions for merchandise interned in 
the customs warehouses of the country 
for extraordinary periods of time by 
force majoure. 

Farmers in the north had their first 
real rain in years, and the Chilean 
weather bureau forecasts a normal year 
for that region. The Fomento Corpora- 
tion announced acquisition of $1,000,000 
worth of farm machinery, mostly com- 
bines, tractors, and stump pullers, to be 
added to its machanized units for hire 
throughout the country. No announce- 
ment has been made yet as to how it 
will spend the balance of the $1,500,000 
Icaned by the International Bank for 
agricultural equipment. 

Chile has purchased 40,000 tons of 
sugar from Brazil and sold that country 
58,000 boxes of apples. This is Chile’s 
first large sale of apples this year. 

Rationing of electricity increased on 
April 12 from 1 day to 2 days per week, 
and use of illuminated signs and lighting 
of store windows was prohibited begin- 
ning April 22. Rationing of electricity is 
reported to be reducing manufacturing 
production and store sales. The first 
unit of the Sauzal hydroelectric plant 
was placed under test operation on April 
30, is expected to begin furnishing cur- 
rent to Santiago during the second half 
of May, and to be in operation officially 
in early June. The El] Abanico plant 
transmitted electric current under test 
to Concepcion on April 7 and began op- 
erating officially on May 14. 

Scarcity of water in Valparaiso con- 
tinues serious. Tanker trucks are used 





to supply hillside residents. The Min. 
ister of Public Works is drafting a law 
for congressional approval to finance 50 
percent of the cost of a new water Supply 
system by levying special taxes on resj- 
dents of the zone. The project is ex. 
pected to cost approximately 800,000,000 
pesos and to require 8 years to com. 
plete. 

The volume of merchandise and jp. 
come from sales in all retail lines fell off 
during the month of April. Total sales 
value is reported as very little better 
than during March this year and at least 
10 to 12 percent under April 1947, The 
greatest slump was reported in the popu- 
lar department stores and is attributed 
to the rationing of electric power, which 
had a twofold effect on the trade. The 
5-day-week power supply reduced pro- 
duction in factories, and, consequently, 
deliveries to retail stores, and the shorter 
weekly working hours reduced buying 
power of the wage-earning classes. 

One of the largest household-equip- 
ment importers and distributors, whose 
business depended largely on the install- 
ment system, closed doors during the 
month. Principal motives were the re- 
striction or prohibition of imports for 
radios, washing machines, refrigerators, 
electric and gas cooking stoves, bicycles, 
vacuum cleaners, and floor polishers, 
During the last 6 months banks tight- 
ened up on loans against installment 
promissory notes and have refused to ac- 
cept small ones for collection. This ac- 
tion has forced several smaller retailers 
of these articles to close doors during the 
month. 


a 
China 
Economic Conditions 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE BALANCE 


According to information received 
from the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, statistics recently released by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs reveal 
that China’s unfavorable trade balance 
at the end of February showed a marked 
improvement over that of January of this 
year. The unfavorable trade balance for 
February amounted to only 6.63 percent 
of the total foreign trade turn-over which 
reduced the cumulative deficit for the 
first 2 months of the current year to 7.8 
percent and reduced the import excess 
from 19.7 percent in January to 14.2 per- 
cent in February. 

Net commercial imports during the 
month of February amounted to a total 
of US$14,078,394 (CN31,969,006,087,000— 
converted at the mean official rate for the 
month of CN$1,000 — US$.00715) and ex- 
ports aggregated US$12,329,855, making 
a deficit balance of approximately US$1,- 
700,000. Petroleum products, valued at 
US$2,718,689, continued to be the princi- 
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pal jmport group during February, and 
were followed by raw cotton valued at 
US$1,865,159 and metals and ores valued 
at Us$1,401,250. China’s leading exports 
during February were tung oil, piece 
goods, and bristles, valued at US$2,408,- 
460, US$2,156,290 and US$1,096,843, re- 
spectively. 

Although the United States has so far 
continued as China’s principal supplier 
again in 1948, it lost some of its pre- 
dominant position to India. Against a 
ratio of 55.2 percent for the first 2 months 
of 1947, the United States supplied only 
40.6 percent of China’s imports during 
the like period this year, losing fraction- 
ally to India, which reached second place 
with almost 10 percent participation as 
against 4.6 percent last year. Iran at- 
tained third position accounting for 
about 6.9 percent of China’s imports, and 
Canada retained fourth place. Hong 
Kong accounted for about 36.5 percent of 
the China export total, mainly from 
transshipment, as against 37.3 percent for 
last year, and the United States absorbed 
27.7 percent, Great Britain, 4.5 percent, 
Russia, 4.4 percent, and India, 4.3 per- 
cent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POSTAL SERVICE EXTENDED 


According to an announcement appearing 
in the Postal Bulletin of May 11, 1948, articles 
in the regular (Postal Union), mails may now 
be sent to a large number of post offices in 
China’s Province of Shantung. A complete 
list of permitted destinations may be con- 
sulted in local U. S. post offices. Postal serv- 
ice is temporarily suspended in other locali- 
ties of the Province of Shantung 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated April 39, 1948) 


The outstanding event in Colombia 
during the month of April, economically 
as well as politically, was wide-scale de- 
struction, burning, looting, and mob vio- 
lence following the assassination of Lib- 
eral Party leader, Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, 
on April 9. Total destruction throughout 
the country was first estimated by the 
press at 1,000,000,000 pesos ‘(the peso is 
valued at approximately $0.57 U. S. cur- 
rency at the official rate). However, an 
independent survey by the United States 
Embassy in collaboration with local busi- 
ness interests estimated the damage at 
from 88,000,000 to 97,000,000 pesos. This 
total included 136 buildings destroyed in 
Bogota at a loss of 50 000,000 to 51,000 000 
besos, loss of merchandise in Bogota val- 
ued at 16.000.000 to 20,000.000 pesos, and 
total losses outside of Bogota valued at 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 pesos. 

A report of the National Federation of 
Merchants (FENALCO) dated April 29, 
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Industrial Policy of Pakistan: Important Official Statement 


The Government of Pakistan has issued a statement on the industrial policy which 
will be pursued in its efforts to promote a healthy development of industry within the 
country. Copies are being distributed by the Embassy of Pakistan, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., and officials of the Embassy state that they will gladly supply printed 
copies to all who request them. 

The statement sets forth the place of the central and provincial governments in indus- 
trial planning, reserving for the central Government a larger share of responsibility than 
has been the case in the past. A few industries are to be owned and operated by the 
state. Other industries are to be privately owned and operated, with the state regulating 
location of the industry and allocation of materials in short supply, and fixing industrial 
targets. The state will also ensure maintenance of fair labor standards, will aid in 
industrial research, and will assist in obtaining technical education abroad. 

The protective tariff will be adopted, wheré necessary, to provide reasonable protection 
against outside competition to new industries. A tax policy will be formulated, giving 
recognition to the problems of new industrial development, so as to permit a fair level 
of profit. 

The Government of Pakistan welcomes foreign capital not having a “political objective” 
and not claiming any special privileges. It will also allow facilities for remittance of a 
“reasonable proportion” of profits to countries from which capital is drawn. 

Among the conditions set forth for foreign capital are: Pakistan nationals must par- 
ticipate in both the administrative and technical services of the industry, training facili- 
ties must be provided to nationals of Pakistan, foreign firms desiring only trading facili- 
ties should register subsidiaries in Pakistan, and monopolies should be avoided. 

In addition, Pakistan nationals should ordinarily be given option to subscribe 51 per- 
cent of all classes of share capital and debentures in the following industries: Cement, 
coal, cotton spinning and weaving mills, fish canning and fish oils, generation of electric 
power (other than hydroelectric, which is reserved for state ownership and operation) , 
glass and ceramics, heavy chemicals and dyestuffs, minerals, preserved and prepared foods, 
power alcohol, shipbuilding, sugar, and tanning and leather. 

In most other industries opportunity should normally be given to nationals of Pakistan 
to subscribe at least 30 percent of all classes of share capital and debentures. If, however, 
in either case, indigenous capital is not forthcoming, the balance may be subscribed by 
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estimated that 640 firms were affected in 
the Bogota area, causing unemp!oyment 
of 2,000 persons. 

Power plants, railroads, ports, docks, 
ocean and port vessels, port warehouses, 
water supplies, telephones, telegraphs, 
hospitals, and schools were left virtually 
untouched, the principal exception being 
the burning of 40 streetcars in Bogota. 
This made possible the immediate rein- 
stitution of such public services when the 
rioting ceased, and Colombian commerce 
is flowing at a nearly normal pace ex- 
cept for retail outlets suffering physical 
damage. One deterring factor has been 
extreme congestion in the ports, particu- 
larly Buenaventura. 

Aside from the destruction of certain 
public buildings considered landmarks of 
Colombian history and architecture, the 
great bulk of the damage was sustained 
by merchants maintaining retail estab- 
lishments. The early afternoon hours of 
April 9 witnessed a systematic looting 
and gutting of principal stores and ware- 
houses, particularly hardware _ stores, 
which lasted until nightfall when large 
fires were started, mainly in Bogota. 

During the period April 9-15, there was 
nation-wide economic paralysis because 
of strict martial law and curfews im- 
posed by the Government. On April 16 
the clean-up of razed urban centers com- 
menced with thousands of laborers clear- 
ing the streets and tearing down shells 
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of burned-out buildings to prevent injury 
to pedestrians by falling debris. 

Plans for reconstruction commenced 
with an announcement by the Finance 
Minister on April 14 that the Bank of the 
Republic and other Colombian banking 
institutions were acting to issue credits 
on a long-term basis for reconstruction 
of destroyed buildings. Coincidentally, a 
$10 000,000 credit from the Export-Im- 
port Bank for the purchase of construc- 
tion materials in the United States was 
announced. On April 18 the Colombian 
Government authorized negotiations for 
a loan of $60,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank or the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
About $20,000,000 will be utilized for re- 
construction necessitated by the uprising 
and the balance for public-works proj- 
ects, such as railway improvements and 
new railway construction, port improve- 
ments, highways, hydroelectric projects, 
and communications. 

The National Reconstruction Council, 
established by Executive decree, will 
spearhead all plans and administer gov- 
ernmental funds for reconstruction. Ac- 
tion taken by the Council to date has in. 
cluded: Beginning a survey of damages 
incurred by public and private institu- 
tions, issuing a decree authorizing the 
exemption of construction materials 
from the payment of national, municipal 
and departmental internal taxes, giving 
interior transportation preference for 
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such materials, empowering the Council 
to grant loans to those who suffered dam- 
age, and authorizing the Council to ac- 
quire new loans for reconstruction pur- 
poses. 

The Bank of the Republic is complet- 
ing arrangements for an internal loan of 


30,000,000 pesos. The municipality of 
Bogota has decreed an internal loan of 
50,000,000 pesos to reconstruct the cen- 
tral part of the city, which was exten- 
sively damaged by fire. 

Insurance companies have announced 
that all losses covered by insurance with 
specific indemnity provisions in case of 
riot will be paid. Ordinary fire insur- 
ance, without specific provisions cover- 
ing fire as a result of public riot will not 
be honored, according to present indi- 
cations. 

The resumption of nearly normal 
traffic on April 16 reduced prices which 
had risen sharply during the preceding 
week, although staple-food products still 
are selling in excess of pre-April 9 levels; 
despite rigid governmental efforts for 
control and severe penalties imposed 
against speculators. 

The food item of principal importance 
and concern is bread. On April 23 the 
Minister of War issued a decree requir- 
ing declarations of all existing stocks of 
wheat and flour and the seizure of unde- 
clared stocks. At the same time the Na- 
tional Supply Institute (INA) was de- 
creed the exclusive buyer and seller of 
wheat. Flour mills were authorized to 
dispense flour only with the Institute’s 
permission. 

Unofficial estimates of Colombia’s bal- 
ance of payments during April indicate 
a passive balance of $7,000,000, which bal- 
ance has been attributed to slow coffee 
trade, delay and congestion at ports, the 
general labor lay-off during the week of 
April 9 prohibiting interior movements 
of export commodities to portside, and 
the continuing strike at the Pato Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines, which has resulted in 
a 35 percent decline in gold production. 
Total April gold production is estimated 
at $898,500 compared with February pro- 
duction of $1,2$0.000. 

April coffee exports are expected to be 
far below the subnormal March exports 
which amounted to 324,925 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each). Control office figures 
available up to April 24 show exports of 
about 94,000 bags (60 kilograms each). 
The control office increased minimum 
prices for Manizales and Hardbeans to 
$46.60 and $46.40, respectively, per 70- 
kilogram bag f. o. b., compared with 
March prices of $46.50 and $46.25. In- 
terior market prices were increased 4 
pesos per carga by the Coffee Federation. 
Stocks in port at mid-April totaled ap- 
proximately 400,000 bags, of which 100,- 
000 were in Buenaventura. 

From the reopening of the Office of 
Control of Exchange Imports and Ex- 
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ports on April 21 until April 28 there were 
no approvals of foreign-exchange remit- 
tances. On April 28, that agency started 
approving letters of credit at the rate of 
$600,000 a day. The following day the 
office released approximately $2,000,000, 
representing part of the exchange accu- 
mulation from April 21. The curb or free 
rate since April 9 has remained firm, the 
latest rate quoted being 2.65 pesos per 
dollar, compared with a pre-April 9 rate 
of 2.60 pesos per dollar. 

The President issued a decree on April 
8 appropriating 325,000,000 pesos for 
Government spending during 1948. His 
previous budgetary decree had been de- 
clared illegal by the Council of State. 

With the exception of Colombian Pe- 
troleum Co. operations in the Barco Con- 
cession, all producing company opera- 
tions were curtailed seriously in conse- 
quence of the uprising. Several com- 
panies reported losses of 12 days’ produc- 
tion, and the Tropical Oil Co. estimated 
activity during April at 50 percent of 
normal. 

National and ifiternational aviation 
flights were suspended on April 9 and 
partially reinstituted under military su- 
pervision on April 11 to carry Govern- 
ment troops and emergency supplies. On 
April 14 service was opened for priority 
civilian passengers, and on April 21 nor- 
mal operations were resumed. VIARCO, 
the third largest Colombian line, was 
unable to resume operations after April 
9, because of financial difficulties, and re- 
portedly this company has initiated liqui- 
dation proceedings. A SCOLTA C-47 
crashed April 9 killing four persons, and 
an Expreso Aéreo C-47 crashed April 14, 
however, without casualties. 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated May 1, 1948) 


As April drew to a close, it became ap- 
parent that the Ecuadoran economy was 
suffering from more than the normal 
seasonal lull. Predictions that business 
would pick up once the rice crop had 
been marketed fully were unfulfilled: 
merchants found themselves obliged to 
offer longer credit terms to the consumer 
and, even so, encountered resistance 
when they attempted to collect their 
debts. 

The disturbances in Colombia, the un- 
certainty of the outcome of Ecuador’s 
presidential election, and the fear of a 
new world conflict, all contributed to 
make businessmen cautious. Everyone 
attributes the poor business conditions to 
the lack of credit. What generally may 
not be realized is the fact that the Gov- 
ernment since last June has been de- 
liberately pursuing a deflationary finan- 


cial policy in an attempt to halt the 
cycle of inflation which has raised Ecua- 
doran prices 264 percent since 1939, 
Strict control of imports and the re. 
tirement of millions of sucres from gir. 
culation have halted the inflationary 
spiral; the present scarcity of credit is 
reported to be the result of that policy, 
Observers feel that the Governments | 
policy has been even more successfyj 
than was expected. The need now is to 
increase the productive capacity of the 
country. If that is done, it is believeg 
that commerce will benefit automati- 
cally. 

Toward that end, the Minister of 
Economy presented a plan of Govern- 
ment assistance in the principal fields 
of production. He proposed the estab. 
lishment of a National Development In- 
stitute which would supervise and 
finance improvements in the production 
of rice, cacao, cotton, fats and oils, and 
wheat. The plan, to extend for a period 
of 5 years, will be financed from taxes 
on exports and imports and, it is hoped, 
through a loan from the International 
Bank. The plan is considered practical, 
and has been commented upon favorably 
by national and foreign observers. It 
seems likely that it will be put into effect 
in 1948. 

Despite local credit difficulties, bankers 
reported that international collections 
were about normal during the month, 





and that there is no reason to expect 
any future difficulty in the collection of 
obligations from importers. 

After months of negotiations, prom- 
ises, and extensions, it appeared that 
the Government had decided finally to 
terminate the problem of the United 
States-owned air line which ceased op- 
erations in October, and whose prop- 
erty has been impounded. The deadline 
of April 21, which was set for the settle- 
ment of the company’s debt, was not met. 
The Minister of Treasury has announced 
that all remaining property will be sold 
at public auction, and the proceeds will 
be applied to the debt owed the Govern- 
ment. An Ecuadoran air-freight com- 
pany has been organized. It is using 
the one plane bought at the previous 
auction of the United States company’s 
goods, and is operating irregularly out 
of Guayaquil to Quito, Loja, and Nacara. 

The President authorized the negotia- 
tion of a $2,720,000 loan from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington for the 
construction of the Manta-Quevedo 
highway. Since the project already has 
the approval of the Bank, it is likely that 
final negotiations will be completed soon 
and work will be begun on this important 
link in Ecuador’s road system. 

Rain came to the coastal region dur- 
ing the month of April. As a result, the 
prospects for a fair rice crop brightened. 
However, the cacao plantations suffered, 
and it is reported that the quality of the 
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crop as well as the quantity will be af- 
fected by the heavy rains. 

The petition of the petroleum refiners 
for a price increase has not been ap- 
proved by the Government. There is 
still hope that the problem can be ar- 
ranged by arbitration and will not have 
to await the meeting of the Congress late 
this summer. The refiners continue to 
insist that if they are not given imme- 
diate relief, they will not be able to meet 
the national demand, and it will be nec- 
essary to import refined products at high 
international prices. 

A similar problem, which has been be- 
fore the Government for almost 2 years, 
is the petition of the country’s princi- 
pal mining company for a reduction in 
taxes. The company operates two gold 
mines in the southern Province of E] Oro, 
and has presented figures showing that 
it has been operating at a loss for several 
years. The management has expressed 
the opinion that, unless substantial tax 
relief is forthcoming, it will be forced to 
terminate operations and withdraw from 
the country. 

The city of Latacunga contracted the 
installation of a 2000-horsepower hydro- 
electric plant with the representative of 
a Swiss firm. It is expected that the in- 
stallation will be completed in 1950. 
There appears to be a great deal of en- 
thusiasm for the Grand Colombian Eco- 
nomic Conference which meets in Quito 
on May 24. Inthe minds of Ecuadorans, 
the success of the Grand Colombian 
Fleet has shown the way to greater co- 
operation between these countries (Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela) which 
form a natural economic unit. 


Fiji Islands 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


SuGAR: Export TAx EXTENDED 


The sugar export tax of 10 s. per ton, 


which had been in effect in the Fiji Islands 
since March 21, 1947, has been continued for 
an additional 12-month period beginning 


March 21, 1948, by a notice published in the 
Fiji Royal Gazette Supplement on March 25. 


France 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated April 23, 1948) 


The most important economic events 
and developments in France during 
March were the rather sharp increase 
in exports resulting principally from the 
January devaluation, the increase in im- 
ports consisting largely of Interim Aid 
shipments, the conclusion of four bilat- 
eral commercial agreements, and the 
rising tempo of industrial production. 
The wage-price spiral, which has con- 
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stituted such a threat to French economic 
and social stability since liberation, ap- 
pears to have been arrested during March 
when prices registered a slight decrease. 
In addition, reductions effective April 1 
in the prices of a limited number of items 
were arranged by the Government in the 
face of threatened strikes. Agriculture 
benefited greatly from favorable cli- 
matic conditions during the month. 

The first effects of the January de- 
valuation were reflected in the March 
export statistics. Shipments to foreign 
countries during March increased 46 per- 
cent in volume and 140 percent in franc 
value from the January-February aver- 
age. Interim Aid shipments were large- 
ly responsible for the rise in imports. 
During March imports from foreign 
countries were 98 percent greater in 
volume and 119 percent higher in value 
than the January-February average. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 
15, 1948, France, Economic Conditions.) 

On March 19 a series of Franco-Polish 
economic and financial agreements were 
signed in Paris which included the set- 
tlement of French claims arising out of 
Polish nationalization through Polish 
shipments of coal to France. beginning 
January 1, 1951, and a 5-year agreement 
providing for the exchange of French 
industrial equipment and automobiles 
for additional amounts of Polish coal. 
Under the 5-year commercial agreement, 
France will supply Poland with approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 worth of industrial 
equipment and automobiles in exchange 
for 4,500,000 metric tons of coal. 

On March 20, new l-year commercial 
and payments agreements, effective 
April 1, were signed with Italy. The 
payments agreement raised the ceiling 
on the clearing accounts and established 
a new rate of exchange at 220 lire for 
100 French francs. The volume of trade 
provided for in the commercial agree- 
ment represented a substantial increase 
over that included in the _ previous 
Franco-Italian commercial agreement of 
December 22, 1947. Principal French 
exports to Italy under the agreement in- 
clude specified values or quantities of 
potash, phosphates, textiles, machinery, 
magnesium, scrap iron, North African 
iron ore, and steel. Italian exports to 
France include sulfur, pyrites, wine, olive 
oil, silk, and hemp. 

On March 20, a Franco-Swiss financial 
agreement was signed in Paris providing 
for the quotation, beginning April 1, of 
the Swiss franc on the Paris ‘“‘free”” mar- 
ket. This agreement provided that one- 
half of the imports, as well as of the ex- 
ports, would be financed by the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund at the official rate 
and one-half by the “free’’ market. he 
purpose of this agreement was to enable 
the resumption of Franco-Swiss trade, 
which had been greatly curtailed in Feb- 
ruary as a result of the exhaustion of 


the margin of credit which Switzerland 
had granted to France. (See FOREIGN 
COM MERCE WEEKLY, May 8, 1948, France, 
Exchange and Finance.) 

The tempo of general industrial pro- 
duction rose during February and, al- 
though complete statistics are not yet 
available, it is believed that the encour- 
aging trend continued during March. 
For many sectors of French industry, 
notably coal, electric power, and cement, 
the levels of production were consider- 
ably above the 1938 average. (The base 
year for French statistics is 1938, a year 
when production was not at a particu- 
larly high level. The 1938 average is 
approximately 3 percent less than the 
1933-38 average.) 

The general volume of industrial pro- 
duction in March was probably slightly 
higher than in February when the index 
was 112 (1938=100). The production of 
coal and electrical energy registered a 
slight decrease during March, when the 
respective indexes were 111 and 138. 
Steel production increased to 117; one of 
the important factors responsible for 
this increase was the new allocation to 
France of Ruhr coke as announced in 
February. Cement production was about 
30 percent more than the 1938 level, but 
deliveries were retarded by a shortage of 
bags; two decrees were issued during 
March to alleviate this shortage. The 
production index for automotive vehicles 
stood at 101 in February reflecting trac- 
tor output which was about five times, 
private automobiles one-half, and com- 
mercial vehicles twice the 1938 level. It 
is believed that March production was at 
least as high. 

The average number of railway car- 
loadings in February was greater than in 
any month since the war, but was slightly 
less than the 1938 level, the index for 
February being 95. If the greater post- 
war load limit is considered, the 1938 
level has been exceeded. March statis- 
tics are not yet available. 

Under the threat of strikes, unless 
prices were lowered 10 percent by April 1, 
the Government announced on March 30 
reductions to become effective April 1 in 
the prices of a certain number of house- 
hold and agricultural items, not includ- 
ing food. The Government announced 
that these reductions would be followed 
soon by others. Prices had been rising 
steadily and, by the end of February, 
they were approximately 15 times the 
1938 level. The official price indexes for 
March showed a slight decrease in both 
wholesale and retail prices. An estimate 
made by a quasi-governmental organiza- 
tion indicated that the cost of living 
dropped during the period from February 
8 through April 2 approximately 2.5 per- 
cent and that the April 1 price cuts 
accounted for about one-half of this 
reduction. 
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The weather during March was gen- 


erally favorable for agriculture. Wheat, 
rye, and other winter crops were in very 
much better condition than in March 
last year. Pastures continued to improve 
after the mild winter, giving additional 
relief to the feed shortage and improving 
the still restricted milk supply. Prep- 
aration for spring planting began earlier 
than usual and much earlier than in the 
delayed spring of 1947, the soil in most 
areas being in favorable condition for 
working. By the month’s end, urban sup- 
plies of milk and eggs were showing ad- 
ditional signs of seasonal increase, but 
supplies of potatoes, vegetables, and 
fruits were seasonally low. Rations of 
most staples, notably bread, continued to 
depend heavily on imported supplies. 

A new decree provided for the incorpo- 
ration of the Saar into France for eco- 
nomic purposes, as of April 1. It ex- 
tends to the Saar the French import and 
export duties, trade regulations, and re- 
strictions, bilateral commercial agree- 
ments, and remcves all customs formali- 
ties between the two areas. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 24, 1948, 
France, Tariffs and Trade Controls.) 
Under the Franco-Anglo-American 
agreement reached in January, France 
is now receiving progressively larger 
shares of Saar coal, a factor which is 
contributing to the increased tempo of 
French industrial activity. 

More than 5,000 firms in nearly all 
important ceuntries of the world exhib- 
ited at the International Commercial Fair 
at Lyon, which closed on April 20. Over 
1,200,000 persons attended this Fair. 

The Paris International Commercial 
Fair, which opened on May 1, is the larg- 
est ever held in France. A record num- 
ber of firms (9,000) from 22 countries 
are exhibiting. The requests of more 
than 1,200 firms for space had to be 
refused. 


French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRENCH CODE OF INDIRECT CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND CODE OF “‘CHIFFRE D’AFFAIRES” IN- 
TRODUCED WITH RESERVATIONS 


Effective April 1, 1948, by French decree 
No. 48-543 of March 30, 1948, published in 
the Journal Officiel de la République Fran- 
caise of March 31, the French code of indirect 
contributions and the code of “chiffre d’af- 
faires’’ (turn-over or sales) taxes were in- 
troduced in French Guiana with certain 
reservations. The principal reservations af- 
fecting exports and imports are as follows: 

Article 2 of this decree temporarily delays 
the application of the metropolitan taxes col- 
lected under the code of “chiffre d'affaires,” 
in lieu of which the following taxes, in effect 
December 31, 1947, will apply: The circula- 
tion taxes on native gold, on balata gum, and 
on rosewood oil, except that the rate on rose- 
wood oil is reduced to half the former rate. 

The special ad valorem taxes in effect on 
December 31, 1947, on exports and imports 
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are continued, except that on imports the ad 
valorem rates have been increased to 8 per- 
cent on most items and to 10 and 12 percent 
on certain specific items listed in an Execu- 
tive order issued by the French Minister of 
Finance. (See the following item: Special 
Import Taxes Established on Various Items.) 

These taxes apply to imports and exports 
regardless of source or destination, including 
other departments and colonies of France. 


CERTAIN DUTIES, TAXES, AND FEES 
ABOLISHED 


Effective April 1, 1948, certain duties, taxes, 
and fees in French Guiana were abolished by 
French decree No. 48-536 of March 30, 1948, 
published in the Journal Officiel de la Répub- 
lique Francaise of March 31. They were the 
export duty on cattle hides, consumption 
duties, import tax of 1 percent, statistical 
tax, consumption and special taxes on to- 
bacco, consumption tax on spirits, manufac- 
turing tax on alcohols, manufacturing tax 
on opium, special consumption tax on rum, 
tafias, and other alcohol, customs adminis- 
trative stamp tax, stamp tax on receipts and 
releases of spirits, stamp tax on receipts 
and releases of sugar, 3 percent tax for the 
Territory of Inini, security storage and 
bonded public warehouse fees, bonded ware- 
house fees for inflammable products, and 
decanting and plumbing fees. 


_ 
FRENCH METROPOLITAN MONOPOLIES CN 
Topacco, MATCHES, AND EXPLOSIVES 
EXTENDED WITH RESERVATIONS 


Effective April 1, 1948, the French metro- 
politan monopolies on tobacco, matches, and 
explosives were extended to French Guiana 
by French decree No. 48-546 dated March 30, 
1948, with the following reservations: 

Imports of tobacco and matches from 
countries other than territories of the French 
Union remain dutiable under the special 
customs tariff of French Guiana. 

The special ad valorem taxes on exports 
Or imports are extended to the products 
controlled by these monopolies. The ad va- 
lorem rates on these prcducts, however, may 
exceed the 12 percent established by French 
decree No. 48-543 of March 30 

The sea tax (octroi-de-mer) remains ap- 
plicable to tobacco and matches regardless of 
the country from which they are imported. 

Exports of tobacco from French Guiana 
into France will be subject to the rates of 
the metropolitan customs tariff 


SPECIAL IMPORT TAXES ESTABLISHED ON 
VARIOUS ITEMS 


In accordance with an Executive order of 
the French Minister of Finance, dated March 
30, 1948, and in conformity with French de- 
cree No. 48-543 of March 30, 1948, the follow- 
ing imports are made subject to the special 
10 percent ad valorem tax: Antiques, curios 
and collections, objects of art other than 
those of living artists; fabrics of silk, nylon, 
or synthetic fibers, not made up, and con- 
taining 20 percent or more of these mate- 
rials; preserved game and patés de foie gras, 
not truffled; sparkling wines; leather gloves; 
fur skins, worked or made up; photographic 
apparatus, stereoscopes, cinematograph and 
projecting apparatus, except those employed 
exclusively by professionals; toys and smok- 
ing accessories; fancy jewelry; wireless tele- 
graph receiving sets, tubes, and spare parts. 

The rate of the special import tax is fixed 
at 12 percent ad valorem on the following 
items: Liqueur wines, muscatel, appetizers 
having a wine base, vermouths, brandy, and 
liqueur; articles, arms, explosives, and am- 
munition for hunting, cartridges, and fire- 
works; stamp collections, new or canceled; 
horses, ponies, mules for pleasure riding 
(horses specially imported for races for a 


limited stay not exceeding 3 months may be 
admitted under consignment or bond); gold 
silver, platinum (other than ore); truffles 
poultry, game, preserves, foie gras and pats 
stuffed with truffles, caviar; worked articles of 
ivory, Shell, horn, amber, platinum, gold, or 
Silver; jewelry and timepieces of gold, silver 
platinum, or guilded (including stones), with 
the exception of tools and plain Wedding 
rings of fine metal, not engraved; pearls, 
precious stones, natural gems, mounted or 
not; yachts, motor Canoes, and other pleas. 
ure boats; passenger automobiles and spare 
parts, except busses and ambulances; per- 
fumery and toilet articles (except Soaps, 
Shaving products, shampoos, and dentri. 
frices), polishes; clothing, lingerie, and other 
textile manufactures with a content of 99 
percent or more of silk, nylon, or synthetic 
fiber; laces, embroideries; tapestry of pure 
wool or silk, or mixed with other materia): 
certain rugs (a points noués ou enroulés): 
dressy plumes. 


SPECIAL AD VALOREM TAXES ESTABLISHED 
ON IMPORTS OF TOBACCO AND Matcues 


In accordance with an Executive order 
dated March 30, 1948, issued by the French 
Minister of Finance, in connection with 
French decree No. 48-546 of the same date. 
which extended the metropolitan monopolies 
on tobacco, matches, and explosives to French 
Guiana, the following special ad valorem 
taxes are applicable to imports of tobacco 
and matches in that colony 


Item Percent 
Leaf tobacco prepared for consumption. 20 
Manufactured smoking, chewing, and 


snuff tobacco _ OT 
Cigars > 25 
West Indies cigar ends . 
Cigarettes . 146 
Matches “ “ 


Freneh Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


BANKING FACILITIES ESTABLISHED FOR 
TRADE WITH JAPAN 


Compensation accounts have been estab- 
lished with the Bank of Indochina offices in 
Saigon and Tokyo, providing financial facili- 
ties for Indochina’s trade with Japan. The 
account in Tokyo comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of SCAP. Shipments of goods are being 
made in both directions between the two 
ccuntries, and the accounts will be balanced 
at the end of each calendar year 

Indochina’s trade with Japan is under the 
over-all direction of the Services du Con- 
seiller Economique, which makes the neces- 
sary contacts with SCAP on behalf of private 
firms wishing to engage in this trade 

A recent shipment from Indochina con- 
sisted of approximately 15,000 metric tons 
of salt, valued at US$18 per metric ton c. i.f. 
Japanese ports. Scheduled for shipment are 
70,000 tons of iron ore priced at $4 per metric 
ton f. o. b. Haiphong. It is anticipated that 
some 20,000 tons of anthracite may be 
shipped to Japan during 1948 

In return, Japan will continue to export to 
Indochina such items as silk, small electric 
motors, parts for cranes, and soft coal for 
ships 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW SYSTEM OF DISTRIBUTION FOR CERTAIN 
IMPORTS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
The Minister of Commerce and Industry 


of the Provisional Government of South Viet- 
nam announced on April 12, 1948, a new 
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system to allow commercial houses to deal 
directly with their customers in disposing of 
stocks of certain imported items. Affected 
by this system are quotas of trucks, passen- 
ger cars (French and foreign, including 
jeeps), motorcycles, motor bicycles; electric 
refrigerators; sewing machines; calculating 
machines, duplicating machines, and type- 
writers 

Under the system previously in effect, an 
individual desiring to purchase one of the 
afore-mentioned items would apply to an 
agency of the Government. If his request 
was approved, he received a certificate au- 
thorizing him to buy the item from a speci- 
fied dealer. Under the new system, the in 
dividual will have his list of prospective pur- 
chasers approved by a commission delegated 
by the Government to review such demands 

This system will not change the quantities 
of items affected which will be made avail- 
able in South Vietnam, inasmuch as the 
quota allotted the area is not changed. It 
will, however, shift a considerable amount 
of responsibility, as well as clerical work, 
from the Government to the importers 


French West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN DUTIES, TAXES, AND FEES ABOL- 
ISHED IN GUADELOUPE AND MARTINIQUE 


Effective April 1, 1948, the following duties, 
taxes, and fees in the French colonies of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique were abolished 
by French decree No. 48-536 of March 30, 
1948, published in the Journal Officiel de Ja 
République Francaise of March 31: 

Guadeloupe: The export duties on raw ag- 
ricultural products; the surtax on the ex- 
port duties; the additional décimés collected 
on exports of raw products; the statistical 
tax; the special stamp tax on customs docu- 
ments and receipts; the consumption taxes; 
the special colonial unemployment tax; and 
the warehouse fees. 


May 29, 1948 


Hotel Accommodations in Indochina Should Be Arranged for in 
Advance Through American Consulate General at Saigon 


Potential visitors to French Indochina, who wish to make arrangements in advance for 
hotel accommodations, should address requests to the 
Saigon, instead of wiring or writing directly to the hotels. 
available space, requests to hotels are not honored, and in most cases go entirely dis- 


The Consulate General will endeavor to see that every official visitor passing through 
Saigon is properly housed, although members of the staff are not in a position to accom- 
Accompanying families present special difficulties, since hotels operate 
on the dormitory principle with from two to five persons to a room, and space for women 
and children is particularly difficult to obtain. 
expect to take a chance on finding a bed in a room with strangers, or more likely, having 


At this time, Saigon should not be considered a “leave” or tourist center. 
intervention with the housing authorities on behalf of casual visitors only makes more 
dificult the Consulate General's efforts to obtain essential accommodations for official 
visitors, businessmen, and newspaper correspondents. 

Although the government’s administrative control of housing has been slightly liber- 
alized (by a decree dated November 19, 1947), residential, professional, commercial, or 
industrial properties may still be requisitioned for civil or military needs. 
lodging must be registered in order of receipt and filled in the same order, with preference 
given to accredited consuls or vice consuls, persons belonging to public services, heads 
families, persons specially recognized because of their service in the French 
Resistance movement, and tenants dislodged during the war in favor of enemy subjects 
Each Commissioner or Delegate may set up a service of lodging and 
requisitions in his district, except that Saigon-Cholon is reserved for control of the High 
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Martinique: The’ad valorem export tax on 
fresh bananas, banana paste, pineapple pre- 
serves, fruit pastes, jellies, marmalades and 
miscellaneous jams; the statistical tax; the 
special customs stamp tax; the 1 percent 
stamp tax; and the warehouse fees. 


SEA TAXES (OCTROI-DE-MER) ON IMPORTS 
TEMPORARILY EXTENDED 


Effective April 1, 1948, by French decrees 
Nos. 48-539 and 48-540 of March 30, 1948, 
published in the Journal Officiel de la Ré- 
publique Francaise of March 31, the French 
metropolitan code of indirect contributions, 
with certain exceptions, was made applicable 
in Martinique and Guadeloupe, French West 
Indies. The principal exception affecting 
imports entering these colonies includes the 
temporary extension of the appiication of 
the sea taxes (octroi-de-mer) which were 
in effect on December 27, 1947. 

These taxes apply to all imports from all 
countries, including other departments or 
colonies of France. 


FRENCH ‘‘CHIFFRE D’AFFAIRES” TAXES MADE 
APPLICABLE IN GUADELOUPE AND Mar- 
TINIGUE AND FORMER ImporT TAXES 
ABOLISHED 


As of April 1, 1948, the metropolitan “chif- 
fre d'affaires” (turn-over or sales) taxes pay- 
able on imports have been made applicable 
in Guadeloupe and Martinique by decrees 
Nos. 48-535 and 48-541, published in the 
Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, 
March 31, 1948. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 14, 1947.) These taxes are 
applicable to imports (not exempted) from 
all sources, including other departments or 
colonies of France. 

These decrees also provide for the appli- 
cation in Guadeloupe and Martinique of the 
metropolitan special taxes on firearms under 
article 6 of the decree of October 23, 1935, 
and for the encouragement of textile produc- 
tion instituted by the law of September 15, 
1943. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 25, 1944.) 

The respective import taxes formerly col- 
lected on goods entering into Guadeloupe 


or Martinique are abolished, as well as the 
additional special war tax imposed on im- 
ports entering Martinique. 


CERTAIN DUTIES AND TAXES TEMPORARILY 
MAINTAINED IN APPLICATION OF FRENCH 
METROPOLITAN MONOPOLIES ON TOBACCO, 
MATCHES, AND EXPLOSIVES 


The French metropolitan monopolies on 
tobacco, matches, and explosives have been 
extended to Guadeloupe and Martinique, by 
French decrees Nos. 48-545 and 48-547, re- 
spectively, dated March 30, 1948, and made 
effective April 1. The following provisions 
affect imports: 

Guadeloupe: The local regulations relat- 
ing to the cultivation, importation, manu- 
facture, sale, and control of tobacco, in ef- 
fect March 31, 1948, are temporarily main- 
tained. Under this monopoly, tobacco ex- 
ports from Guadeloupe into France are duti- 
able under the metropolitan customs tariff. 

Imports or sales of products under the 

control of the monopolies on matches and 
explosives are subject to the “chiffre d’af- 
faires” (turnm-over or sales) taxes. Imports 
of matches are dutiable under the special 
customs tariff of Guadeloupe when not im- 
ported from territories of the French Union. 
The sea tax (octroi-de-mer) is imposed on 
matches imported from all countries, in- 
cluding France. 
° Martinique: Imports or sales of products 
under the control of the monopolies on to- 
bacco, matches, and explosives are subject 
to the “chiffre d’affaires’’ taxes. Tobacco 
and matches imported from countries other 
than territories of the French Union are 
subject to the special customs tariff of 
Martinique. The sea tax is imposed on to- 
bacco and matches imported from all 
countries, including France. 


Germany » 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
SWEDEN 


A new trade agreement between Sweden 
and the Bizonal Area of Germany was con- 
cluded on April 20, 1948, according to a 
press release of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency dated April 22, 1948. 

Under this agreement, it is expected that 
export and import trade between Sweden and 
the Bizonal Area will aggregate more than 
$100,000,000. Concerted efforts will be made 
to restore normal business communications, 
encourage contact between business repre- 
sentatives in order to reestablish normal ex- 
change of goods and services, expedite the 
handling of goods, and grant the necessary 
documents for facilitating trade. 

The new agreement supersedes the trade 
protocol signed by the two countries on 
April 15, 1947. 

Included in the list of products to be ex- 
ported during 1948 by the Bizonal Area to 
Sweden are coke (all coal exports from the 
Ruhr are subject to allocation by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe); iron prod- 
ucts; machinery, apparatus, and instru- 
ments; mineral and chemical products; 
products of stone, glass, china, and porce- 
lain; textiles and other items. 

To be imported into the Bizonal Area from 
Sweden are 1,750,000 tons of iron ore and 
pyrites; various timber and sawmill prod- 
ucts and wood manufactures; between 75,000 
and 100,000 tons of wood pulp; paper and 
paper products; chemicals; quality steel 
products and ferro-alloys; certain medical 
supplies, and other products. 
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Import deliveries from Sweden accounted 
for the expenditure of approximately $5,- 
000,000 in the year 1947 and $324,438 in the 


first 2 months of 1948. Export deliveries 
from the Bizonal Area to Sweden totaled ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 in 1947 and approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 in January and February 
1948. During the same 14-month period 
contracts were signed for the exportation 
of approximately $12,000,000 worth of goods 
and services to Sweden. 


Haiti 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated May 11, 1948) 


Business conditions in Haiti during 
April remained unchanged from March. 
Merchants in Port-au-Prince having 
branches in outlying districts reported 
that lower sales continued in the various 
cities throughout the country and em- 
phasized that sales to peasants living in 
the interior had dropped to the lowest 
point in the last 18 months. Living costs, 
both as to foodstuffs and housing, rose to 
unprecedented heights. 

The expected relief from the long 
drought failed to materialize during 
April, although a few areas reported 
some rainfall. This extended dry period 
has naturally affected all crops and in 
addition has been chiefly responsible for 
many forest fires. Another unfortunate 
result of this situation was the notable 
decrease in lumber production at the 
Pine Forest which is controlled and op- 
erated by Société Haitiano-Americaine 
de Dévelopement Agricole (SHADA). 
Not only were large areas completely de- 
stroyed, but all sawmills were forced to 
cease operations as employees were con- 
stantly needed to combat fires. 

Despite these unfavorable conditions, 
Government revenue for April totaled 
7,785,877 gourdes (1 gourde=$0.20 United 
States currency), an extremely high 
figure. Although break-downs of the 
various sources of revenue are not yet 
available, it is known that customs re- 
ceipts, which are derived both from im- 
ports and exports, amounted to 6,039,754 
gourdes and internal revenue taxes 
totaled 1,745,774 gourdes. It is presumed 
that duties on exports of sisal, sugar, and 
molasses accounted for an important per- 
centage of the total of customs revenues. 
It is also the opinion in well-informed 
circles that imports of consumer goods 
increased as firms in the United States 
are only now making deliveries on orders 
placed several months ago. 

The financial report for the month of 
March 1948 was recently issued by the 
fiscal department of the Banque Na- 
tionale de la République d’Haiti. It was 
noted that Government receipts totaled 
5,001,295 gourdes as compared with 
5,718,000 gourdes for the preceding 
month and showed a decrease of 1,749,- 
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951 gourdes from the like period of last 
year. Of the total receipts, import and 
export taxes amounted to 4,081,867 
gourdes, and 876,305 gourdes were ob- 
tained through internal revenue taxes. 
Government expenses for this period 
amounted to 4,501,079 gourdes, leaving a 
net balance of 500,215 gourdes. 

It is expected that the Government 
budget for the fiscal year 1948-49 will be 
submitted for ratification and publica- 
tion in the near future. No official figures 
have been announced, but it is presumed 
that the total budget will be about 65,- 
000,000 gourdes as compared with last 
year’s budget of 52,000,000, to which has 
already been added 22,000,000 in ex- 
traordinary and supplementary credits. 

There was a noticeable decrease in the 
manufacture of mahogany and sisal 
novelty goods during the month, one firm 
alone discharging 300 employees. It ap- 
pears that the sale of such articles in the 
United States has reached its peak. 
Manufacturers of mahogany items of this 
nature have changed to producing only 
furniture for whick there is a steady de- 
mand both locally and at the various 
United States Army and Navy bases 
located in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Haiti’s foreign commerce for March 
1948 was valued at 25,013,000 gourdes 
made up as follows: Imports—12,250,000; 
exports, 12,763,000. Exports consisted 
chiefly of sisal (3,252,378 gourdes) and 
coffee (5,900,939 gourdes). 

It was announced during the month 
that the Government, in continuing its 
policy of establishing Haiti as an im- 
portant tourist center, had effected an 
agreement with the Banque Nationale de 
la Republique d'Haiti whereby that in- 
stitution would put aside 150,000 gourdes 
of its next dividend to be made available 
to those wishing to borrow funds for re- 
furnishing and repairing present hotel 
accommodations as well as building addi- 
tional accommodations. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEMONSTRATION FARMS 


The establishment of agricultural 
demonstration farms in the various de- 
partments of Honduras has been pro- 
vided for by Congressional Decree of 
March 12, 1948, published and effective 
March 17, 1948. 

The purpose of the decree is to provide 
for the establishment of model farms 
where farmers can obtain free training 
in modern scientific methods of soil con- 
servation and cultivation; free breeding 
for their livestock; also seeds, plants, 
small purebred animals, and veterinary 


products at cost price; and utilization of 
water for motor power and irrigation. 
Lands for the farms will be granteq by 
the districts or municipalities, and none 
shall be less than 10 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.471 acres). The farms will be directeq 
by competent, experienced technicians 
who are graduates of agricultural schools 
The Honduran Government will allot pares 
nually in its budget 200,000 lempiras 4 
lempira=$0.50) for the organization and 
maintenance of the demonstration farms 
for the importation of seeds, plants, 
breeding stock and small animals of good 
stock, and for veterinary products. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL 


The establishment in Honduras of a 
Textile Industrial School offering specia} 
courses for the training of master work. 
men, directors, and specialists for the 
cotton yarn and textile industry was pro- 
vided for by a Congressional decree pub- 
lished in the official gazette on April 17. 
1948, and effective 10 days later. Master 
textile technicians will be required to 
complete a 2-year course; director textile 
technicians, a 3-year course; and expert 
textile technicians, a 4-year course. In 
addition to specialized courses on textile 
weaving and spinning, cotton dealing, 
mechanical drawing, textile theory, and 
mechanical training in the use and re- 
pair of textile machinery, the curricula 
will include general courses in chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, geography, social 
economy, Spanish, and English. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN ITEMS OF THE 
CUSTOMS TARIFF 


To facilitate imports of essential raw ma- 
terials and other goods required for stimu- 
lating production, and to discourage imports 
of finished products similar to those manu- 
factured by domestic industries and of all 
luxury goods, the following amendments have 
been made in the Hungarian Customs Tariff 
by decree No. 2,740/1948 Korm. of the Hun- 
garian Government, signed on March 5 and 
published on March 7, 1948 

Customs-free treatment is granted under 
certain conditions, for specified periods or 
until further notice, for the following items 
of staple foodstuffs, essential raw materials, 
and medicines, and for a limited number of 
vehicles: 

Wheat for public supply; ammonium salt- 
peter for the manufacture of artificial 
manure and industrial explosives; caffeine, 
cocaine-chloride, physostygmine salicylate, 
pilocarpine chloride, scopolamine chloride 
and theobromine; atropine sulfate, ephedrine 
chloride and strofanthin; streptomycin; in- 
sulin, penicillin and streptomycin, packed; 
rdinary sheet glass in quantity not exceed- 
ing 130,000 kilograms; muck bars, ingots, mill 
bars; billets from muck bars or ingots and 
plates; iron and steel bars and strips, cold- 
rolled or cold-drawn; shaped iron and steel 
bars for reconstructing manufacturing 
plants; strips of tool and special steel, cold- 
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rolled or cold-drawn; iron and steel bars, 
cold-drawn; iron and steel wire, also metal 
coated, for manufacturing wire strips, wire 
gauze and wire cloth, as well as springs; iron 
sheets coated with tin for the purpose of 
manufacturing tins; iron and steel sheets 
for reconstruction of manufacturing plants; 
transformer sheets and dynamo sheets for 
manufacturing electric transformers and dy- 
namos; graphite-electric-carbon; motor bi- 
cycles for the purpose of racing; automobiles 
and chassis, the quantity not to exceed 400 
pieces per annum; and trucks and chassis, 
the quantity not to exceed 300 pieces per 
annum. 

The import duty is reduced to 10 percent 
of the previous rates for 40 items, and to 25 
percent for 2 items (raw materials and in- 
dustrial equipment) if imported for certain 
purposes under special permit. These re- 
ductions of import duty also are valid for 
specified periods or until further notice. 

An ad valorem duty of 5 percent is intro- 
duced on a previously customs-free seed- 
cleaning material, and the reduced rate on 
special glass tubes is extended for one more 
year, 

Import duties are increased on 26 tariff 
items (luxury goods, prepared food, tobacco 
products, and finished industrial products) 
until further notice. The increases range 
from 10 to 500 percent. 

An increased import duty is provided for 
cobalt chloride and cobalt pigments 

The decree also cancels and amends details 
of customs regulations concerning certain 
commodities. 

The decree, which became effective on the 
day of publication, stipulates that tariff re- 
ductions are retroactive in some cases from 
October 15, 1947, and in others from Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. Increased tariff rates will not 
be applied in cases in which the goods had 
been handed over to the forwarding agent 
before the publication of the decree and were 
cleared by the custonis authorities within 30 
days after publication of the decree 

{Information as to specific products on this 
list and as to special conditions and specified 
periods of time may be obtained from the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.} 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export CESSES ON Lac INCREASED 


The cesses on lac and refuse lac exported 
from India have been doubled, according to 
information recently received from New Del- 
hi. The former cess of 7 annas per maund 
(822, pounds) has now become 14 annas, 
and the former cess of 5 annas per maund on 
refuse lac becomes 10 annas. (The anna is 
valued at approximately 1% United States 
cents.) 

The reason for the increase is given as the 
need for more funds for promoting measures 
to increase cultivation of lac, for increasing 
utilization of jute for industrial purposes, 
and for expanding research work in lac. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTENDED MAIL SERVICE 


Postal mail service to the area defined as 
Japan (see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Feb- 
Tuary 22, 1947, page 22) has been extended 
as of May 1, 1948, to permit the mailing to 
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this area of books, magazines, and all other 
printed matter, according to a postal order 
appearing in The Postal Bulletin of April 4, 
1948. Postage rates and other conditions ap- 
plicable to printed matter in the Postal 
Union mails are also applicable to this ex- 
tended service. 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS COVERING MANUFACTURE OF 
PASTES, PRESERVES, BEVERAGES, SIRUPS, 
AND FRUIT JUICES FOR EXPORT 
In order to insure adequate supplies of in- 

digenous foodstuffs for the native population 

of Martinique, local authorities are exercis- 
ing strict supervision over the amount of 
domestic produce entering into the manu- 
facture of these products when destined for 
exportation. Under the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order No. 47-2248, published in the 

official journal of Martinique of January 8, 

1948, the establishment of new factories 

manufacturing pastes and preserves is pro- 

hibited, as is also production for exportation 
of these products when based on domestic 
vegetables. 

The manufacture of beverages, sirups, and 
fruit juices, preserved fruit in sweetened 
juice or alcoholized, coconut flour, dried 
bananas, sweetened pastes and fruit pre- 
serves of all kinds for sale or exportation will 
be closely supervised. Until further notice, 
the exportation of sirups of all kinds will not 
be permitted, whereas only fruit juices hav- 
ing a sugar content not exceeding the nor- 
mal content of the fruit entering into their 
preparation will be allowed to be exported. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


LIQUIDATION OF PRIVATEL'Y OWNED ESTATES 
IN JAVA 


A release by the Netherlands Indies 
Government Information Service, dated 
April 9, 1948, entitled ‘‘Committee for 
Liquidation of Privately Owned Estates 
in Java,” is likely to be misunderstood 
by those not familiar with land tenure 
in the Island. The notice does not imply 
a nationalization of privately owned land 
in general nor of agricultural estates un- 
der western management in particular. 
There would be no occasion for such ac- 
tion, at least insofar as westerners are 
concerned, since they are tot permitted 
to own large plots of land. Agricultural 
enterprises do not own land in Java but 
hold it under temporary government 
concession, or lease it, under government 
supervision, from the natives. 

Privately owned estates are a relic from 
the early days when land grants were 
made on a feudal basis, enabling the 
beneficiary to collect a share of the crops 
and to exact native labor service, but re- 
quiring him to provide local government 
to keep order and maintain public works 
in the area. At one time, such estates 


had a combined area of well over 1,000,000 
hectares. During the 1930’s the Govern- 
ment began gradual liquidation of such 
holdings, and, when interrupted by the 
war, only about 100,000 hectares (247,100 
acres) remained to be liquidated. 

The liquidation of the remaining 
estates is now to be resumed. Upon 
liquidation, these lands, which always 
have been tilled by natives, will be turned 
over to them by the Government, the 
natives being obliged to pay the current 
land taxes to the Government instead of 
paying rent, in kind and in services, to 
the former landowner. Some of the land, 
however, was cleared by plantation en- 
terprises and used by them to grow ex- 
port crops. The plantations will, accord- 
ing to the present scheme, be able to ob- 
tain concession granting them continued 
use of such lands. Practically, therefore, 
liquidation of these ancient property 
rights may make little difference either 
to the natives or to the plantation enter- 
prises, but the scheme of land tenure will 
have become uniform throughout the 
Dutch-held portions of the Island. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW PROPERTY INSURANCE PLAN 
DEVELOPED 


To provide for indemnification against 
damage and destruction of estate property 
by insurgent groups, estate owners in the 
Netherlands Indies have developed a mutual 
“molestation’’-insurance plan, which will 
cover all investments in*agricultural enter- 
prises since reopening of tne estates. Ad- 
ministration of the plan will be undertaken 
by the Batavia Insurance Union. 

Applications for protection under this plan, 
if made before April 1, 1948, are effective from 
January 1, 1948, and may cover all invest- 
ments made by the enterprise since reestab- 
lishment of control by the owner. Applica- 
tions made after April 1, 1948, may include 
only investments made after that date. 

All rehabilitation, exploitation, and other 
expenditures, less receipts for the sale of 
assets or products are considered investments 
insurable under the above. Rehabilitation 
costs may include expenses for new installa- 
tions, replacement of machinery, roads, 
bridges, railroads, dikes, irrigation, and other 
works. Included in insurable exploitation 
costs are rentals, taxes, pay roll, pensions, 
raw materials, and other general expendi- 
tures. The insurance will cover the total 
loss of an asset at the place of production, 
as well as while in transit to the buyer’s 
warehouse or port of shipment. Accordingly, 
the protection previously provided under the 
existing Insurance Fund for Export Products 
will henceforth be limited to insurance dur- 
ing the period that the merchandise is stored 
at the port of shipment. 

Separate funds will be set up as follows: 
For sugar and other annual crop estates, in- 
cluding agave, in Java; for perennial crops 
in Java, South and West Sumatra, and other 
islands; for tobacco on the east coast of 
Sumatra; for all remaining estates on the 
east coast of Sumatra; and for industrial 
establishments. 

The premium will be one-half of 1 percent 
of the insured amount each month. At the 
end of each year, the rate will be revised up- 
ward or downward as may be found neces- 
sary. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


CONTRACT SIGNED FOR AIRPLANE DELIVERY, 
SWEDEN 


Under terms of a contract signed in 
April 1948, 10 Scandia twin-engine air- 
planes are to be delivered to ABA (AB. 
Aerotransport) during the latter part of 
1949 and early 1950. These planes, de- 
scribed by the press as the first Swedish 
commercial traffic airplanes, travel at a 
speed which is claimed to be 100 kilo- 
meters an hour faster than the planes 
which they are rep'acing. The new 
planes are to be used on short flights. 

About 15,000,000 crowns (1 crown 
$0.2783, United States currency) are in- 
volved in the transaction. 

Orders for planes are expected from 
Norway and Denmark. 


Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES INCREASED IN SWEDEN 


Despite restrictions on operation of 
motor vehicles and the tire rationing in 
Sweden, the number of motor vehicles in 
operation increased during 1947. Reg- 
istrations of passenger cars increased by 
about 20,000, to a total of 159,009; trucks 
by 10,000, to 69,000; busses by 759, to 
5,500; and motorcycles by 20,000, to 135,- 
C00. Registrations of new passenger cars 
totaled 21,599; new trucks, 7,000; and 
new busses, 500. 

Estimates of motor vehicles immobi- 
lized at the end of 1947 for lack of operat- 
ing authority indicate that an additional 
15,000 passenger cars, 7,000 trucks, and 
500 busses are available. 


REGISTRATION OF NEW MOTORCARS AND 
TRUCKS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A record for registration of new motor- 
cars and trucks was established in the 
Union of South Africa in 1947 with a 
total of 60,834 vehicles—43,751 passenger 
cars, 1,277 busses, 13,634 lorries, trucks, 
and vans, and 2,172 motorcycles. 

The United States was the largest sup- 
plier of all classes of vehicles (except 
motorcycles), furnishing 61 percent of 
the motorcars, 69 percent of the busses, 
39 percent of the lorries, trucks, and 
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vans, and 14 percent of the motorcycles. 
Of the new registrations, 37 percent were 
in the Cape Province, 14 percent in Na- 
tal, 40 percent in the Transvaal, and 9 
percent in the Orange Free State. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SPAIN 
The official estimate of Spain’s 1947 
wine production has been reported by a 


reliable source to be 20,300,000 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons). Al- 
though this figure is somewhat lower 


than the original 22,000,000 unofficial es- 
timate, it is substamtially higher than the 
1946 production which amounted to 17,- 
200,000 hectoliters, and comes Closer to 
the annual production figure prior to the 
civil war in Spain, which averaged be- 
tween 23,000,000 and 24,000,000 hecto- 
liters. 

According to figures supplied by the 
Spanish Government, total exports of 
wines and liquors during 1946 (figures for 
1947 are not yet available), excluding ex- 
ports to Spanish possessions, amounted 
to 47,309,732 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) 
valued at 295,585,786 pesetas (1 peseta 
$0.0913 United States currency). These 
figures represent an increase over the 
preceding year’s exports by approxi- 
mately 26 percent in volume and 44 per- 
cent in value, but they are far below the 
total wine exports in 1944 and 1943. 

As usual, Switzerland received the 
largest quantity of Spain’s wine exports 
in 1946, followed by Great Britain and 
the United States; but in value of exports, 
Great Britain was Spain’s best customer, 
followed by the United States and Swit- 
zerland. That situation results from the 
fact that the bulk of the exports to Great 
Britain and the United States is made up 
of the relatively expensive sherry and 
other “generous” or fortified wines, 
whereas most of Switzerland’s imports of 
Spanish wines are the cheaper table 
wines. 

Despite the increase in Spanish-wine 
exports during 1946 as compared with 
1945, several exporting centers, notably 
Valencia, Barcelona, and Malaga, report 
that the export trade is becoming in- 
creasingly restricted owing to the high 
official exchange value of the peseta, 
which makes competition with other 
wine-producing countries extremely dif- 
ficult. Both Barcelona and Valencia re- 
port that most shippers are able to ex- 








port wine only when they can establish 
“combined accounts,” that is, are able to 
arrange for the importation of foreign 
products in exchange for Spanish wine. 
In an effort to ease this situation, the 
Spanish Government has set a Ceiling 
price for wine alcohol which should have 
the effect of lowering production costs. 
Until the 1947 export statistics are pub. 
lished, it is not possible to determine how 
badly Spain’s foreign trade in wines has 
been affected by the peseta exchange 
Situation. 

Exports of sherry (a wine specialty in 
Spain and consequently not as greatly 
affected by foreign competition as the 
commoner table do not appear 
to have been very seriously affected by 
the unfavorable peseta exchange rate 
insofar as total exports are concerned. 
Although the 1947 export statistics for 
Spanish wines in general are not yet 
available, official figures covering sherry 
exports during 1947 have been obtained 
and indicate that exports were slightly 
larger than during 1946, amounting to 
150,763 hectoliters as compared with 149.- 
364 hectoliters in 1946. 

Although exports to the United States 
fell from 39,109 hectoliters in 1946 to 
5,383 hectoliters in 1947, this loss was 
more than offset by the increase in ex- 
vorts to Great Britain from 76,264 hcec- 
toliters in 1946 to 120,578 hectoliters in 
1947. It is understood that in prewar 
years Great Britain normally took ap- 
proximately 80 percent of Spain’s sherry 
exports. During the war, sherry exports 
to Great Britain fell sharply and exports 
to the United States increased until the 
latter amounted to slightly more than 
70 percent of the total in 1944. Since 
the war, Great Britain has again as- 
sumed its place as the principal market 
for Spanish sherry, and in 1947 again 
received 80 percent of Spain’s total wine 
exports 


wines? 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS OF 
Hops, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of hops in Czechoslovakia 
in 1947 amounted to 93,620 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
as compared with 105,760 hundredweight 
in 1946. The was due to a 
severe drought. 

During the Nazi occupation, the area 
devoted to the production of hops was 
reduced by almost 25 percent in favor of 
crops for direct food consumption. Now 
the area planted to hops is being in- 


decrease 
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creased. Only from 200 to 300 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) are being added 
each year in order that the new farmers 
may become familiar with the intensive 
cultivation necessary for the production 
of hops. 

During the period July-December 1947, 
exports of hops totaled 27,942 hundred- 
weight. The United States bought the 
largest amount—11,656 hundredweight: 
Belgium, 5,801 hundredweight; Nether- 
lands, 2,299; Switzerland, 2,510; Poland, 
2.000; Sweden, 1,419; Norway, 667: Aus- 
tria, 272; Hungary, 251; and other coun- 
tries, 1,067. 

Stocks of hops on August 1, 1947, the 
most recent date for which statistics 
could be obtained, was 19,979 hundred- 
weight in breweries and 15,669 hundred- 
weight in wholesaler’s warehouses, a 
total of 35,648 hundredweight, about 36 
percent lower than on August 1, 1946. 
The growers had no reserves of hops. 


AUSTRIAN WINE SITUATION 


Preliminary figures released by the 
Austrian Central Statistical Office show 
a total 1947 wine yield in that country 
of 974,926 hectoliters (1  hectoliter 
26.42 gallons). Inasmuch as these fig- 
ures are based on reports by individual 
wine growers, there is reason to assume 
that the actual yield was somewhat high- 
er, probably close to the 1,300,000 hecto- 
liters reported for the preceding year. 
Quality reports indicate that the 1947 
crop was, in general, better than that of 
1946. 

Data published by the Austrian Sta- 
tistical Bureau show that Austria im- 
ported 1,474 metric quintals (1 metric 
quintal= 220.46 pounds) of wine in 1946, 
as compared with 67,090 quintals in 1936 
and 59,153 quintals in 1937. Of the total 
imported in 1946, 1,243 quintals or 84 
percent came from Italy, 121 quintals or 
8 percent from France, and 94 quintals 
or 6 percent from Hungary. 

Imports during the first 11 months of 
1847 amounted to 9,400 metric quintals, 
of which 9,026 quintals or 96 percent 
came from Italy, 219 quintals or 2.3 
percent from Hungary, and 152 quintals 
or 1.6 percent from Switzerland. 

According to information obtained 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, most of 
the wine imported from Italy is believed 
to have been red wine from South Tirol, 
which is consumed chiefly in Tirol and 
Carinthia, and which was imported on 
the basis of barter transactions. Some of 
the imported wine also may have been 
used for mixing purposes, to improve the 
Sweetness of Austrian wines. 

No exports of wine appear in the statis- 
tics published by the Central Statistical 
Bureau. It is stated, however, that only 
47 hectoliters were exported in 1946, of 
which 42 hectoliters went to Great Bri- 
tain and 5 hectoliters to Czechoslovakia. 
Exports during 1947 were even smaller 
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than in 1946, and are said to have been 
limited to the shipment of samples. The 
records of the Central Statistical Bureau 
show that 3 hectoliters were exported 
during the period January to November 
1947—2 hectoliters to Germany and 1 
hectoliter to the United States. 

Wine was never an important export 
item in Austria’s foreign trade. In 1937, 
a total of 569 hectoliters were exported 
in barrels, chiefly to Czechoslovakia (55 
percent) and Poland (36 percent). In 
1937, wine exports in bottles amounted 
to 194 hectoliters, of which the United 
States took 88 hectoliters, or 45 percent, 
and was the most important country of 
destination. 

In view of the present shortage of for- 
eign exchange, the Austrian Government 
favors the encouragement of wine ex- 
ports, particularly to the main prewar 
markets for Austrian bottled wines—the 
United States and Great Britain. How- 
ever, under present conditions, prospects 
for reviving these exports do not seem 
to be promising. 

According to an Austrian wine grower 
who exported bottled Austrian wines to 
the United States before World War II at 
about $0.80 a bottle, high wine prices in 
Austria, together with the current official 
exchange rate of 10 schillings to the 
United States dollar, make it practically 
impossible for Austrian wines to compete 
successfully on United States markets 
with Portuguese, Italian, and French 
wines. The latter wines are said to be 
quoted in dollar currency for export at 
about 50 percent of the price which Aus- 
trian wines of comparable quality would 
cost. 

Even in the event good quality wine 
could be exported at about $1.60 to $1.80 
per bottle, such exports probably would 
not be attractive to the Austrian exporter, 
as long as he receives nothing but the 
equivalent in schillings (16 to 18 schil- 
lings), because he can sell at much higher 
schillings price on the domestic markets. 
The situation would be entirely different, 
however, if exporters were permitted to 
use about 60 to 80 percent of the dollar 
proceeds of their exports to pay for im- 
ports of United States goods. 

According to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, there is a great shortage of wine- 
cellar machinery and equipment, par- 
ticularly rubber hose. If Austrian ex- 
porters should see an opportunity to ob- 
tain such equipment in exchange for a 
part of the exported wine, they would 
most likely export even at prices below 
those they are now getting on the domes- 
tic market. As far as can be ascertained, 
samples of bottled wine have been 
shipped to the United States by a few 
exporters, and preliminary steps have 
been taken to work out an arrangement 
by which exporters can use a certain per- 
centage of the export proceeds for the 
purchase of foreign equipment. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES, 
AUSTRIA 


Fertilizers and pesticides valued at 
$4,500,000 are being imported into Aus- 
tria from the United States as part of a 
long-range program to assist agriculture 
in Austria to regain its prewar position. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceutical and medicinal products 
in 1947 were valued at $48,888,000, com- 
pared with $29,653,000 in 1946, according 
to the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. 
These products accounted for 4.3 and 4.5 
percent, respectively, of total imports 
in the 2 years. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT To BEGIN 
PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


The fertilizer plant which the Ecua- 
doran Minister of Economy was author- 
ized in 1946 to build at La Libertad, near 
Salinas, was constructed in 1947 and was 
scheduled to begin production in May or 
June 1948. It will utilize guano from the 
island of El Pelado and phosphate rock 
from the Santa Elena deposits. Both of 
these areas have been declared national 
reservations. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, ITALY 


Over~-all figures for ,Italian chemical 
production in 1947 indicate a consistent 
improvement during the first half of the 
year, according to the foreign press. 
Output, in percentages of 1938 produc- 
tion, rose steadily from 32 in February 
to 72.6 in June. Production in the lat- 
ter half of 1947, however, fluctuated con- 
siderably and dropped from 71.9 in July 
to 57 in December. The monthly aver- 
age in 1946 was 36.3. 


IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


In the first 9 months of 1947, the Neth- 
erlands Indies imported from the United 
States 5,972 metric tons of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products valued at ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. Imports of 
these products in the year 1946 totaled 
3,162 tons worth $625,000. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, POLAND 


The research conducted in 1947 by the 
Polish chemical industry in conjunction 
with the Chemical Research Institute re- 
sulted in starting 77 new branches of pro- 
duction, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. Work was especially active 
in the fields of organic compounds and 
pharmaceuticals. 


FERTILIZER AGREEMENT BETWEEN SOVIET 
AUTHORITIES AND NETHERLANDS 


Under an agreement concluded be- 
tween the Netherlands and the Soviet 
military administration in Berlin, the 
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Netherlands will deliver to the Russian 
Zone of Germany in the 1948-49 fertilizer 
year 80,000 metric tons of superphos- 
phate in exchange for 80,000 tons of 


potassium salts (40 percent P.O;), ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The latter 
will cover 25 percent of Netherlands re- 
quirements of potassium fertilizers in 
1948-49, according to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


SuPPLY OF NITROGENOUS MATERIALS 
SLIGHTLY IMPROVED, SPAIN 


A slight improvement was apparent in 
Spain in 1947 in the import situation for 
nitrogenous fertilizers. In the first half 
of the year, 9,600 metric tons of am- 
monium sulfate were received, almost 
entirely from Belgium, whereas in 1946 
none was imported. Import prospects in 
1948 are more favorable; however, over- 
all requirements for nitrogenous mate- 
rials are expected to be greatly in excess 
of supplies. There was little, if any, in- 
crease over the prevailing low level of 
domestic production. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s exports of iron and magnetic 
pyrites in 1947 totaled 111,750 metric 
tons, compared with 126,585 tons in 1916. 
Exports of calcined pyrites in 1947 
amounted to 53,863 tons, compared with 
61,289 tons in 1946. Most of the iron 
and magnetic pyrites went to France 
and Czechoslovakia, whereas Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland each received 50 per- 
cent of the exports of calcined pyrites. 

In 1947, Sweden’s imports of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, paints, 
dyes, soap, and fertilizers were valued at 
335,272,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown 
$0.277, United States currency), accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. Im- 
ports of these products in 1946 were 
worth 275,946,000 crowns. 


POTENTIAL MARKET FOR DYES IN TURKEY 


There is a fairly large potential market 
for dyes in Turkey. With the elimina- 
tion of Germany as a major supplier, 
Turkey was completely cut off from its 
principal prewar source for these mate- 
rials. Swiss and British firms then ob- 
tained the market and sold their prod- 
ucts at high prices, since United States 
manufacturers were not in position at 
that time to ship dyes in substantial 
quantities. Later, shipments of dyes 
and related products arrived from the 
United States and were sold at much less 
than prevailing rates, causing British 
and Swiss firms to reduce their prices. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the 
United States will be able to retain its 
favorable position because of the short- 
age of dollar exchange. 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s monthly pro- 
duction index for the chemical industry 
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rose to 107 in January 1948, according 
to the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service. In the fourth quarter of 1947 
the monthly average was 102, compared 
with 98 for the year. 

Monthly exports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors from the United King- 
dom in the fourth quarter of 1947 av- 
erage £5,833,000 in value, compared with 
an average of £6,313,009 in the third 
quarter, according to the Board of Trade. 
Exports of these products in January and 
February 1848 totaled £6,761,000 and 
£5,709,000, respectively. 


UTILIZATION OF SISAL WASTE PRODUCTS, 
7, 2 


Research conducted in the United 
Kingdom since 1939 on the utilization of 
sisal waste products has reached an ad- 
vanced stage, a British chemical publi- 
cation states. Wax, pectins and pec- 
tates, hydroxy acids, saponins, gluco- 
sides, and fermentable sugars are among 
the products made; and from the solid 
residue, aliphatic, acids, vanillin, and 
phenols have been obtained. The solid 
waste is also used in the manufacture of 
molded plastics and as a general filler. 

Commercial application of the results 
has been tested so far only in a small 
pilot plant; a full-scale plant to handle 
500 tons annually on an 8-hour shift, 
or 1,500 tons if worked continuously, 
has been installed. A similar installa- 
tion will be established in Kenya. 

It is believed that units handling 1,000 
tons of waste annually can be operated 
economically, so that the larger sisal 
estates may eventually have their own 
treatment plants. 


Coal. Coke. and 
Peat 


SWEDISH IMPORTS 


Practically the total Swedish require- 
ments of coal and coke, amounting to 
about 8,000,000 metric tons annually, 
must be imported. Total domestic out- 
put is negligible, averaging about 500,000 
tons of coal, an equal amount of coke, 
and roughly 100,000 tons of briquets. 
Production figures for 1947 are not yet 
available, but it is estimated that the 
total output of coal declined to about 
300,000 metric tons, owing to the use of 
the largest producers’ limited labor force 
for refractory and other brick produc- 
tion. 

Although imports of coal and coke in 
1947 totaled about 6,000,000 tons (as com- 
pared with 8,000,000 tons in 1938) and 
exceeded the 1946 figure of 3,500,000 tons 
by 2,500,000 tons, shipments in 1947 in- 
cluded only 905,000 tons of coke, which 
is still far short of a prewar import of 
2,000,000 tons of coke. Thus, the coal- 
supply situation improved considerably 


during 1947 and enabled importers to re. 
plenish stocks depleted during the War. 
Coke supplies deteriorated during the 
year, and the continued shortage was 
one of the main factors hampering in- 
dustrial production. 

Sweden’s imports of coal and coke dur- 
ing 1947, by countries of origin, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


[In metric tons 


Lignite 


Country of origin Coal Coke 
briquets 

United States 2 400. 000 10. 000 

Poland 2, 100,000 400.000 

Ruhr 165, 000 

Netherlands 146, 000 

Belgium 14, 000 

Soviet Occupied Zone of 

Germany 646, 000 
otal $4, 500, O00 905, O00 646, 000 


With the exception of coke, the pros. 
pects at the beginning of 1948 for future 
coal imports were favorable. Neverthe- 
less, the extremely tight controls en- 
forced by the Swedish State Fuel Com- 
mission on distribution of coal imports 
will be maintained until shipments, 
especially of coke, approach the prewar 
level. Although it is expected that the 
supplies of coal will be adequate in 1948, 
the Commission reckons with a continued 
acute shortage of coke. The annual coke 
requirements of a single large industry 
amount to 210,000 metric tons, the equiv- 
alent of about 23 percent of total coke 
imports in 1947. 


DECREASE IN PEAT PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Extensive use of substitute fuels has 
been made to eke out the available sup- 
plies of coal. Among these, peat has 
played an important part in meeting the 
fuel deficiencies of various industries, in- 
cluding the railroads, in southern Sweden 
where the peat bogs are located. A dras- 
tic decline in peat production, however, 
was recorded in 1947, amounting to a 
total of only about 400,000 metric tons 
as compared with more than 1,000,000 
tons during the peak year 1945, and about 
800,000 tons in 1946. The serious decline 
in domestic peat output was mainly at- 
tributed to an acute shortage of labor in 
the bogs where a great number of peat- 
cutting and other machines have been 
standing idle owing to the lack of 
operators. 


Construction 


ACTIVITIES IN BERMUDA 


More construction and rehabilitation 
activity took place in Bermuda during 
1947 than at any time in the history of 
the colony. 

During the year every important hotel 
in the colony was sold to British and 
United States interests. None had been 
kept in condition during the war years. 
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Some had been usea by the British and 
others by the United States military au- 
thorities. 

The new owners set about immediately 
after purchase to put their properties in 
order and made serious inroads into the 
supply of labor as well as of materials 
necessary for rehabilitation. Local con- 
cerns were left with insufficient labor to 
carry on small projects, such as resi- 
dences and shops. 

Bidding for workers became somewhat 
general and wages went up to the un- 
precedented levels of $4 to $8 per 8-hour 
day for unskilled workers and $16 to $20 
for skilled mechanics. A great deal of 
overtime work was done at time-and- 
a-half pay. The labor shortage became 
so acute that the colony for the first time 
gave permits to import workers other 
than hotel help. 

Building materials have been in short 
supply, and inasmuch as many essentials 
must be imported from the United States 
the dollar quotas were heavily cut during 
the last half of the year. Statistics cov- 
ering building-material imports during 
1947 are not available, but it is believed 
that they will greatly exceed those of 
1946 which amounted to $915,000. Of 
this amount, materials valued at $620,000 
were supplied by the United States. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MOZAMBIQUE 


A modern eight-story air-conditioned 
building is to be erected in Mozambique 
at an estimated cost of $2,000,000. The 
building will be occupied by a department 
store, business offices, apartments, and 
a theater seating 1,280 people. The 
same interests also are constructing an 
amusement center facing the ocean and 
adjacent to the principal hotel in 
Lourenco Marques. The center will be 
designed for various water sports and 
will have an open-air moving-picture 
theater, a dance floor, and restaurant. 

Decree laws limiting credits for certain 
purposes and putting a ceiling on rents 
have had a tendency to stop speculation 
building; otherwise, the construction 
field has been quite active. Some fairly 
large business, apartment, hotel, and 
government buildings were either com- 
pleted or under construction in 1947. 
The industry has been hampered by 
short supplies of such materials as struc- 
tural steel, bolts and nuts, cement, hard- 
ware, and nails. It is also said that the 
lack of skilled labor has caused delays 
in the construction of several large 
projects. 


BUILDING ProcRAM, BoMBAY, INDIA 


The Government of Bombay, India, 
intends to build 20,000 tenements this 
year for industrial workers, according 
to the India press. A bill was passed on 
April 1, 1948, by the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly for the purpose of mobilizing 
all building resources for construction 
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of tenements for workers, and eliminat- 
ing black-market activities in building 
materials. 


Electrical 
kqui pment 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRIC MorTors, 
POLAND 


Production of 65,000 electric motors in 
1947 is reported by Poland’s only plant 
engaged in the manufacture of these 
items. The 1948 quota for this plant, 
located in Swidnica, has been set at 120,- 
000 motors. 


REFRIGERATOR IMPORTS, TRINIDAD AND 
TosBaco, B. W. I. 


Imports of electric refrigerators into 
Trinidad and Tobago, British West In- 
dies, in 1946, totaled 510 units valued at 
BWI$120,601. (1 B. W. I. dollar=ap- 
proximately US$0.84.) No break-down 
between household and commercial types 
is available. The United States supplied 
270 of these refrigerators, Canada fur- 
nished 207, and Great Britain the rest. 
The value of parts imported in 1946 was 
BWI$15,258, of which the share from the 
United States was $11,202; Canada, $3,- 
582; and Great Britain, $474. Imports in 
1945 totaled 40 refrigerators valued at 
$13,288, and parts valued at $15,575. 

Electric refrigerators were excluded 
from Trinidad during the 6-month pe- 
riod ended April 1948. Recently restric- 
tions on imports from the United King- 
dom were removed. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
ECUADORIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of coffee in Ecuador in 1948 
will amount to about 250,000 bags, of 60 
kilograms each, of which about 215,000 
bags will be available for export. Lead- 
ing coffee dealers estimate that the carry- 
over from the 1947 crop amounts to 20,000 
bags, of which 7,000 are first-grade cof- 
fee. 

Domestic consumption of coffee prob- 
ably will be about 35,000 bags. The coffee 
consumed locally is of inferior quality, 
inasmuch as practically all of the first- 
grade coffee is exported. 

Exporters are optimistic about the dis- 
posal of this year’s crop in the United 
States since United States importers 
have begun to purchase cheaper coffee in 
order to meet the demand for low-priced 
types. 

Cacao production in Ecuador for the 
year ending September 30, 1948, is esti- 
mated at about 345,000 bags ‘of 101.4 


pounds each) , approximately the same as 
the 1946-47 crop. 

Production in the first 6 months of the 
1947-48 crop year (October 1, 1947- 
March 31, 1948) amounted to 155,963 
bags, as compared with 127,754 bags in 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing crop year. 

There is no carry-over from previous 
cacao crops. As a matter of fact, all 
cacao in warehouses at the middle of 
April 1948 had been sold and was merely 
awaiting shipment. 

Of the 345,000 bags of cacao expected 
to be produced in the 1947-48 crop year, 
about 325,000 bags will be available for 
export and about 20,000 bags will be used 
locally. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in the 
first 3 months of 1948 totaled 2,865,479 
net kilograms, with the United States 
taking 1,776,462 kilograms, or more than 
half. Other countries receiving cacao 
from Ecuador were: Colombia, Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Uruguay. 


COFFEE EXporTs, Et SALVADOR 


Exports of Salvadoran coffee during 
the first quarter of 1948 (the second 
quarter of the 1947-48 coffee crop year 
which began on October 1) were the 
equivalent of 533,994 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, as compared with 680,786 
bags in the corresponding period of 1947, 
or a decrease of almost 22 percent. All 
but 30,505 bags of the coffee shipped in 
the first quarter of 1948 went to the 
United States. 

Coffee stocks at ports of embarkation 
amounted to 67,638 bags as of March 31, 
1948. Stocks in the interior were es- 
timated at more than 170,000 bags. Con- 
sequently the preliminary estimate of 
1,035,000 bags of export coffee made by 
the Compania Salvadorena de Café at 
the beginning of the crop year appears 
to have been fairly accurate. 

Prices fluctuated during the quarter, 
with a generally downward trend. The 
average f. o. b. price for Salvadoran cof- 
fee at the end of 1947 was reported 
to be $29.22 per quintal of 101.4 pounds, 
whereas the average price in March 1948 
was about $28.35 per quintal. The rela- 
tively slight slump has not seriously af- 
fected the Salvadoran industry. 


Fruits 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Production of bananas in Ecuador in 
the first 3 months of 1948 has increased 
substantially, a result of increased plant- 
ing, good weather conditions, and negli- 
gible insect and disease damage. It is 
unlikely that production will be further 
increased in the immediate future, inas- 
much as the demand has not yet in- 
creased at the same rate as the supply, 
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although at present they are about equal. 
Moreover, there is a lack of refrigerated 
carrier space for shipping the better size 
and quality bananas to the more com- 
petitive United States markets. 

Some concern has been shown in re- 
cent months over the drop in prices on 
the American market, and a group has 
been formed by the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, with the purpose of maintain- 
ing production at its present high level, 
and if possible increasing it. The group 
will study ways and means of finding 
and developing new markets, of improv- 
ing statistical methods, and of increasing 
production capacity. 

Banana exports in the first quarter 
of 1948 totaled 759,229 stems, of which 
the United States received 511,044 stems, 
as compared with 508,896 stems in the 
corresponding period of 1947 of which 
the United States received 347,596 stems. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS, CUBA 


Cuban banana exports in 1948 are 
forecast at 3,000,000 stems or about 
1,000,000 less than last year. Practically 
all bananas shipped from Cuba go to the 
United States. 

Exports of bananas during the first 
quarter of 1948 amounted to 450,000 
stems, or 41 percent less than exports in 
the comparable period of 1947. 

The sigatoka and Panama diseases 
continue to ravage Cuban banana plan- 
tations. Competition from Central and 
South America is keener than during 
the war, and Cuban prices are declining. 

Plantain exports also are falling off, 
and the 1948 shipments are estimated at 
1,000,000 to 1,800,000 plantains, as com- 
pared with 2,300,000 in 1947 and a 5- 
year (1940-44) annual average of 
4.600.000. 


Grain and Products 
Rice Exports, BRAZIL 


Rice exports from Brazil in 1947 
amounted to 235,808 metric tons, which 
included 213,373 tons of polished rice, 
22.385 tons of broken rice, and 50 tons 
of rough rice. The countries taking the 
largest quantities were Ceylon, 60,970, 
tons; India, 29,554 tons; Singapore and 
Straits Settlements, 28,704 tons; Portu- 
gal, 17,466 tons; Venezuela, 13,967 
pounds; Switzerland, 11,820 pounds; and 
Lebanon, 10,264 pounds. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE SITUATION, GUATEMALA 


During 1947, estimated production of 
clean rice in Guatemala amounted to 
9,000,000 pounds, and consumption was 
estimated at 7,500,000 pounds. Export- 
able surplus for 1947 is reported at 
1,500,000 pounds. 

In 1946, imports of rice into Guatemala 
totaled 566,904 pounds valued at $57.811, 
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of which amount Chile supplied 561,055 
pounds valued at $57,362; British Hon- 
duras, 4,161 pounds, $300; United States, 
1,069 pounds, $127; and El Salvador, 619 
pounds, $22. Exports during 1946 were 
negligible. 

Imports in 1947 amounted to 1,563 
pounds valued at $157, all from the 
United States. Exports in 1947 totaled 
1,134,596 pounds valued at $98,620; of 
which Panama supplied 728,673 pounds, 


$71,000: British Honduras, 302,160 
pounds, $25,470; Colombia, 103,357 


pounds, $2,140; and Cuba, 406 pounds, 
$10. 

The large export during 1947 is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Govern- 
ment authorized exports against the 
1946 surplus. The Government claims 
that 1946 production was double that of 
1947, although the trade estimates that 
1946 production was only 50 percent more 
than that of 1947. The decrease in pro- 
duction during 1947 is attributed to the 
low price of rice and to increase wages. 


. 
Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, HAITI 


During 1947, Hasco, Haiti’s only large 
sugar mill, produced 49,284.70 short tons 
of sugar and 2,510,958 gallons of 
molasses. Of the sugar produced, 20,567 
tons were marketed Iccally. 

Hasco reports exports of 28,776 short 
tons of sugar during the calendar year 
1947. Official figures for exports and im- 
ports of Haiti are provided for the fiscal 
year October 1, 1946, to September 30, 
1947. Almost all the raw sugar exported, 
26,103,120 kilograms (1 kilogram =2.2046 
pounds) went to the United Kingdom. 
Haiti exported approximately 175,349 
kilograms of brown sugar (rapadou) to 
Belgium, during the period, valued at 
$11,215 United States currency. This 
latter product is an item which has not 
appeared in the export reports since the 
year 1943-44 and then only in small 
quantities. 

Hasco reports having 1,475 short tons 
of raw sugar on hand at the end of the 
calendar year 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The 1947-48 sugar crop of the Domini- 
can Republic is not expected to exceed 
420,000 metric tons of raw sugar, which is 
about 10 percent less than last season's 
yield of about 465,000 tons. The reduc- 
tion is attributed to below-normal rain- 
fall. 

On March 31, 1948, sugar stocks were 
reported at 88,090 tons, according to the 
Dominican Sugar Institute. These, how- 
ever, are sold under the British Food 
Ministry contract. It is estimated that 
approximately 45,000 metric tons of the 
current production will be retained for 
domestic consumption, which includes 


the 1948 requirements of the Chocolaturg 
Sanchez, now estimated at about 5,049 
tons. 

Raw-sugar exports since the beginniag 
of the crop year (September 1, 1947) 
through March 31, 1948, have totaleq 
176,150 tons, according to the Dominican 
Sugar Institute. Exports for the first 3 
months of 1948 amounted to 137,774 tons, 
valued at 15,055,525 pesos (1 Dominican 
peso=1 United States dollar). 

In view of the smaller sugar-crop pros. 
pect, the 1947-48 blackstrap molasses 
production is revised downward to | 
400,000 Dominican gallons (1 Dominican 
gallon is equivalent to 0.856 United States 
gallon) from the preliminary estimate of 
23,800 000 gallons. Of the estimated pro- 
duction of 21,400,000 Dominican gallons, 
approximately 2,000,000 gallons probably 
will be domestically consumed and the 
remainder, 19,400,000 gallons, will be ex. 
ported to the United States. 


\ ) 
General Products 
CEMENT SHORTAGE, BELGIAN CoNnco 


Cement shortages continue to be a 
handicap to the Belgian Congo building 
program. The lack of cement is the re- 
sult of insufficient domestic production 
and the economic unsoundness of impor- 
tation of cement under present condi- 
tions, including the high freight rates, 

The Government is now studying the 
situation, with a view to revising the in- 
ternal transportation rates, thereby en- 
couraging importation of cement. It is 
probable that the rates for cement will 
be lowered and those for other products 
raised so that cement imports will vir- 
tually be subsidized. 


DEMAND FOR HARDWARE AND Hanp TOOLS, 
ARGENTINA 


Imports of hardware and hand tools 
into Argentina in 1947 showed approxi- 
mately a sixfold increase over 1946. The 
United States was the leading supplier of 
most types of tools, as well as builders’ 
hardware, but several European coun- 
tries were active in the field, especially 
Italy, Spain, and France, which countries 
were among those placed on a preference 
basis with regard to the granting of ex- 
change for the importation of their mer- 
chandise. 

Despite the heavy increases in imports, 
shortages still exist and many orders for 
United States products remait. unfilled 
as a result of the ban on dollar exchange. 
Permits were granted to those who 
wished to import various items of hard- 
ware and tools from France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Spain, but applications for 
importing from the United States were 
rejected. 

Manufacture of tools in Argentina 
showed no increase in 1947 over 1946. 
The domestic manufacturers could not 
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supply more than 15 percent of the coun- 
try’s requirements, except for a few of 
the simpler tools, such as trowels. 

The builders’ hardware industry, which 
had grown tremendously during the past 
zor 8 years, did not advance to any great 
extent during 1947. Manufacturers 
found difficulty in obtaining raw ma- 
terials, and deliveries of badly needed 
modern machinery were for the most 
part unfilled. Total value of production 
of builders’ hardware, according to the 
trade estimates, was barely equal to the 
1946 total of 22,000,000 pesos. Many 
items were in short supply and dealers 
rarely built up stocks to normal require- 
ments. 


MARKET PROSPECTS FOR ENAMELWARE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Enamelware of United States manu- 
facture is receiving strong competition 
in the Belgian Congo from products 
manufactured in the Bizonal area of 
Germany. These products are reported 
to be of excellent quality and are priced 
competitively. The Congo was the 
United States’ largest market for these 
articles in 1947, taking 3,992,644 pounds 
valued at $1,574,665. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND SALES, PANAMA 


On February 1, the first bag of cement 
was manufactured by Panama’s new 
cement plant, which marked the be- 
ginning of one of the major industrial 
enterprises undertaken in Panama in re- 
cent years. The plant finally began op- 
erating after 3 years of difficulties and 
delays caused by wartime regulations and 
material shortages. 

Machinery and equipment for the 
plant were obtained from United States 
firms. It has a rated capacity of 300 
tons per day, which is the equivalent of 
6,000 94-pound bags in 24 hours. The 
cement produced will meet the standards 
of the American Society of Testing Ma- 
terials for portland cement, type No. 1. 
It is stated that the plant’s production 
will meet Panama’s requirements and 
leave a surplus for export. The producer 
is a stock corporation with an authorized 
capital of $2,350,000. 

Company officials state that it is selling 
its cement wholesale at $1.55 per bag 
f. 0. b. plant for sales of 5,000 to 10,000 
bags, and $1.30 for sales of more than 
10,000 bags. The price established for 
the Government of Panama is stated to 
be $1.305 per bag f. o. b. plant. 


Leather and 
Products 


TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS, COLOMBIA 


Mid-March estimates of the monthly 
production of tanned leather in Colombia 
were: 67,700 whole cow hides, 55,000 
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sheepskins, and 35,000 goatskins. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1947 tanneries 
were absorbing approximately 175 tons of 
mangrove extract per month, but since 
September consumption has dropped to 
about 140 tons per month. Consumption 
of bark and beans for the extraction of 
chestnut, oak, and divi-divi tannins has 
continued to average 175 tons monthly. 

The price for chestnut, oak, and divi- 
divi raw materials has remained at 125 
pesos a ton, but the price for mangrove 
powder has increased to 600 pesos a ton, 
or 100 pesos more than the price paid 
prior to September 1947. The price for 
imported quebracho as of March 15, 1948, 
amounted to US$332 per ton, c. i. f. Co- 
lombian port. 

Imports of Argentine quebracho to- 
taled 670 tons in the first 2 months of 
1948. Exports of tanning extracts, 
mostly mangrove, during 1947 were esti- 
mated at 240 metric tons. 

Domestic calfskins have begun to ap- 
pear on the market for the first time. 
The country’s largest tannery which ac- 
counts for 40 percent of all leather pro- 
duction reports that since November 1947 
it has obtained from local sources an 
average of 600 calfskins per month. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, 
MEXxIco 


During 1947, Mexico imported 215,561 
kilograms of raw cattle hides, and 89,024 
kilograms of tanned hides, without hair, 
unspecified. 

Exports in the same period included: 
302,211 kilograms of untanned donkey, 
horse, or mule hides; 219,332 kilograms 
of raw goatskins; 17,285 kilograms of raw 
kidskins; 1,011,034 kilograms of raw cat- 
tle hides; 5,218 kilograms of untanned 
ocelot skins; 150,783 kilograms of un- 
tanned unspecified hides; 84,126 kilo- 
grams of tanned hides of large livestock, 
not specified; 30,680 kilograms of tanned 
sheepskins and goatskins; and 16,552 
kilograms of tanned hides, without hair, 
not specified. 

Shoe production, according to trade 
estimates, dropped to about 10,000,000 
pairs in 1947 from 20,000,000 pairs in 
1946. The manufacture of watch straps 
is a new development in the leather- 
goods field. 


SHOE MANUFACTURE, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


During 1947, Philippine shoe factories 
increased production somewhat but con- 
tinued to operate at only a fraction of 
the prewar level, because of lack of ma- 
chinery. One modern factory was con- 
structed during the year and expected 
to begin operations early in 1948. 

The National Development Co. contin- 
ued to supply leather and shoe findings 
to the cottage shoe industry of Marikina, 
near Manila. 


Livestock 


ARRIVAL OF First AIR SHIPMENT, KENYA 


The first air shipment of pedigreed 
livestock to British East Africa arrived 
in Kenya on April 8, 1948, after a 50-hour 
flight from Hampshire, England. It con- 
sisted of 24 registered calves (Jerseys, 
Guernseys, and Friesians), 14 pedigreed 
hogs, of which 6 were large white boars, 
2 Wessex Saddleback boars, and 6 Wessex 
Saddleback gilts. 

This is the first of a number of planned 
consignments by a British firm repre- 
sented in Kenya by a local agent. Orders 
are first solicited locally, and then selec- 
tions of stock in England are made from 
offers received there. Emphasis is, of 
course, placed on the selection of stock 
with desired breeding and milk and 
butterfat records. 

Coincident with the arrival of this 
first successful consignment of livestock 
by air is the issuance of an announce- 
ment by a Nairobi firm that it has ar- 
ranged for the charter of suitable air- 
craft to handle similiar shipments. The 
first is soliciting orders from local live- 
stock breeders and states that it antici- 
pates that calves up to 6 weeks’ old can 
be landed at the Nairobi Airdrome at a 
cost of £140 ($568.95) per head. The 
firm also advertises that while the ex- 
port of female stock from Jersey Island 
is now prohibited, except to hard-cur- 
rency areas, their buyer has a permit to 
purchase up to 32 head during 1948. 

The local Department of Agriculture is 
encouraging this type of livestock im- 
portation, which is being handled on a 
strictly private-enterprise basis. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER AND LUMBER SITUATION, SWEDEN 


The annual growth of timber in 
Sweden is estimated at 47,600,000 cubic 
meters. The timber cut was 46,300,000 
cubic meters, solid measure including 
bark, during 1947, representing a de- 
crease of 10 percent from the preceding 
year. Of the 1947 cut, 16,000,000 cubic 
meters went to sawmills, 12,600,000 cubic 
meters went to pulp mills, and the re- 
maining 17,700,000 cubic meters were 
used as firewood. 

Lumber exports during 1947 were 
hampered by the continued heavy use of 
wood as fuel. These exports, compared 
with the 1935-39 average, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

The principal destinations of sawn and 
planed lumber were as follows (in stand- 
ards): United Kingdom, 180,000; Neth- 
erlands, 70,000; Belgium, 43,000; Den- 
mark, 24,000; France, 12,000; Greece, 
9,000; and Norway, 5,000. Sales and 
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shipments did not get under way until 
May 1947 because of a delay in fixing the 
export quota. 

Domestic consumption of lumber was 
about 700,000 standards, representing an 
increase of 40 percent over prewar years. 
Regulations, aimed at meeting home- 
market needs, required exporters to ac- 
cept domestic orders corresponding to at 
least 50 percent of their export quotas. 
At the end of the year, sawmills and lum- 
ber yards had large stocks on hand. Ex- 
port prices rose substantially at the be- 
ginning of the year but subsequently 
became stable with a slight upward 
trend. Price ceilings fixed for domestic 
sales were retained. 


LUMBER EXPORTS FROM SWEDEN 
[In standards 


1935-39 


Item 


average 
Sawn softwood 577, 800 331, 700 
Planed softwood 171, 200 42, 971 
Square timber 3 23, 112 7, 832 
Railway ties... 2, 546 8, 860 
Box board__--- : 54, 570 34. S82 
Total __- ak .-| 829,22 426, 245 


Source: Official Swedish statistics. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


SWEDEN'S SUPPLIES 


With an increased allocation of domes- 
tic and imported steel for the produc- 
tion of agricultural equipment and ma- 
chinery in Sweden, the production goal 
for the first half of 1948 has been placed 
at 5,000 tractors—3,900 for domestic use 
and 1,100 for export. 

The supply of new tractors from all 
sources in 1948 is expected to be between 
8,0000 and 10,000. The total of new trac- 
tors in the 3-year period 1946-48 is ex- 
pected to be between 19,000 and 21,000, 
compared with a total of 20,000 tractors 

‘in Sweden before the war. 

Of the 12,000,000 crowns (1 crown 
$0.2783, United States currency) reserved 
for the importation of farm machinery, 
3,000,000 are for shipments already in 
Swedish harbors (including 163 trac- 
tors). Of the remaining 9,000,000 
crowns, 5,000,000 have been allocated for 
tractors (about 1,000 units), 2,500,000 
for spare parts, and 1,500,000 for plows 
and special items. Tractor imports from 
the United Kingdom are expected to in- 
clude from 2,000 to 4,000 of the Ford- 
son-Major type and some of the Fergu- 
son type. 


TRACTOR PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


Production of tractors in the Stalin- 
grad and Altai plants, U. S. S. R., re- 
cently has reached proportions which 
make Government financial support no 
longer necessary, states the Soviet press. 
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The Stalingrad Tractor plant reported- 
ly completed 15,000 units between June 
1944 and the end of 1947, and almost half 
of these came off the assembly line in 
1947. 

The Altai plant began production in 
1943 and by November 1947 had pro- 
duced 15,000 tractors. A profit of 1,000,- 
000 rubles is reported. 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION IN THE 
U.S. S. R. 


The current Five-Year Plan estab- 
lished the quota for sewing machines to 
be produced in 1950 by the Podolsk 
(Moscow oblast) plant, the only sewing 
machine manufacturer at present in the 
Soviet Union, at 450,000 machines. 

Since the passing of the Five-Year 
Plan Law, however, it became necessary 
to increase the manufacturing facilities 
for this article, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment is now rebuilding and reconverting 
a war-damaged nail factory near Orsha, 
Belorussia, into a sewing-machine plant. 

The planned capacity of this plant is 
given as 120,000 sewing machines a year, 
with production beginning early next 
year. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENTS, CHILE 


Chile’s largest whale-processing enter- 
prise and its principal soap, edible-oil, 
and margarine producer, states that it 
is investigating the possibility of manu- 
facturing certain pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, such as hormones and vitamins, 
from whale organs. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS 


Chile’s imports of medicinals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and toilet preparations in 1947 
were valued at US$1,848,000, compared 
with $2,254,000 in preceding year, and 
$865,000 in 1938. The following countries 
supplied Chile with these commodities in 
1946, the latest year for which detailed 
data are available, 1938 figures in paren- 
theses: United States, 70.4 percent 
(16.9); United Kingdom, 5.7 percent 
(5.8); Argentina, 2.7 percent (1.5); 
Switzerland, 17.2 percent (3); and Ger- 
many, 0 (58.6). 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF PHARMACEUTICALS 


At the beginning of 1947, the demand 
in Cuba for pharmaceuticals greatly ex- 
ceeded supply. With the arrival of back 
orders from the United States, the supply 
situation changed rapidly and by the end 
of the year heavy stocks were held by 
local drug stores and laboratories. De- 
mand continued very strong throughout 
1947, with wholesale and retail sales con- 
siderably above the preceding year’s 
levels. In line with the brisk demand, 


there was important expansion in plant 
and equipment facilities among Most 
laboratories in Cuba. 

Despite the buoyancy in the drug trade 
in 1947, importers were concerned over 
the severe requirements established by 
the Cuban Government for the registra. 
tion of their products. If strictly ep. 
forced, this measure would seem virtually 
to eliminate foreign products from this 
market. At the year-end, however, some 
relaxation of the most restrictive feg. 
tures of the regulations appeared pos. 
sible. 


EXPORTS OF MEDICINALS FroM Hone Kong 
To U. S. 


Declared exports of medicinal prepara. 
tions from Hong Kong to the Uniteg 
States in the first quarter of 1948 in- 
cluded alkaloids amounting to 84 
pounds, valued at $167 (U. S. currency) 
and Chinese medicines, 68,014 pounds, 
value, $92,944. 


MALAYAN UNION’S TRADE 


The value of imports of drugs and 
medicines into the Malayan Union dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 was S$3,212,729. 
(1 Strait dollar=about US$0.47.) The 
value and quantity (where available) of 
the individual items included in the total 
were as follows: Biological preparations, 
including vaccines, sera, and insulin, 
$$26,130; other proprietary medicines, 
S$2,808,883; quinine and salts, 173,837 
ounces, value, S$43,199; and other drugs 
and medicines, 406,229 pounds, S$334,517. 

Imports of crude drugs in the period 
under review amounted to 992,014 
pounds, valued at S$731,449. 

Exports of drugs and medicinals from 
the Malayan Union during the first half 
of 1947 consisted of the following prod- 
ucts: Proprietary medicines, other than 
biologicals, S$100,137; quinine and salts, 
4,834 ounces, value, S$1,056; other drugs 
and medicines, 43,524 pounds, S$41,222. 

The Malayan Union exported in the 
months under review a total of 88,980 
pounds of crude drugs, valued at 
$$43,021. 


MANUFACTURES IN NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands quinine industry is 
showing improvement in view of the re- 
sumption of importation of cinchona 
bark and semimanufactured derivatives 
from the Netherlands Indies during 1947, 
states the European press. Insulin is be- 
ing manufactured in three plants. Their 
combined output is adequate for meeting 
domestic needs, but shortages of pan- 
creas supplies still prevent maximum 
production. 

Current penicillin output in the Neth- 
erlands supplies about 45 percent of 
domestic demand. This drug is dis- 
tributed only to hospitals. 

The chief manufactures and exports 
of the Dutch pharmaceutical industry 
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include cinchona derivatives, caffeine 
and theobromine, iodine preparations, 
and such fairly recent additions as vita- 
mins and hormones. Raw materials for 
these products are almost entirely im- 


ported. 


price INCREASES ON PHARMACEUTICALS, 
PERU 


Import-control restrictions on foreign 
medicines stimulated Peru's domestic 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals in 1947, 
and the increase from 1946 was esti- 
mated at 20 percent. Exchange short- 
ages hampering imports of medicinal 
chemicals also limited domestic produc- 
tion. 

In July 1947, domestic pharmaceuti- 
cal-manufacturing laboratories were au- 
thorized to increase prices by about 30 
percent. Effective October 15, 1947, 
drugstores were authorized to raise by 
4 percent the retail mark-up on domes- 
tic and imported pharmaceuticals. A 
Supreme resolution of September 11, 
1947, prescribed control regulations for 
the operation of domestic laboratories 
engaged in the repacking of foreign or 
domestic pharmaceuticals, such as con- 
centrates, semimanufactured products, 
tablets, bulk products, dietetic and toilet 
preparations. Another resolution re- 
quired laboratories repacking foreign 
pharmaceuticals to submit to the Price 
Control Office of the Ministry of Public 
Health statements showing costs for 
price-control purposes. 

Active domestic demand for Peru's 
medicinals prevented any significant ex- 
port expansion in 1947. Profits in the 
pharmaceutical field in 1947 were re- 
ported 10 percent greater than in 1946. 


SHARK-LIVER OIL PROCESSED IN SCOTLAND, 
U. K. 


The rapid progress made in 1947 in 
processing shark-liver oil on the west 
coast of Scotland led to the formation 
of a second company, which will oper- 
ate a converted herring drifter, using 
Campbeltown as a base, reports the 
British press. ‘ 

The technique of catching and proc- 
essing basking sharks, which are plenti- 
ful off the west coast during the sum- 
mer months, has been perfected in the 
past 2 years; the oil and glandular prod- 
ucts command a ready market. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION-PIcTURE INVENTION, AZORES 


According to an article published in 
Correio dos Acores of April 11, 1948, Sao 
Miguel, Azores, a Portuguese, of Ponta 
Delgada, claims to have invented a new 
system of projecting motion pictures by 
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which the third dimension of images is 
displayed. 

No detailed information has been dis- 
closed by the inventor. However, at a 
performance of the new system, one far 
from perfect, the image appears some- 
what similar to the ordinary reflection 
of an image in a mirror. The projector 
itself, used by the inventor during the 
exhibition, was carefully and securely 
enveloped in a heavy wrapping, and was 
operated at an angle of approximately 
45 degrees to a minute screen of approx- 
imately 15 by 12 inches. 

It is said that the inventor has given 
an option to a Portuguese firm. 


NEW THEATER OPENED IN LIMA, PERU 


The new motion-picture' theater, 
Paramount Tacna, was opened on April 
1, 1948, with a capacity attendance of 
invited guests, headed by the President 
of Peru and Mrs. Bustamante y Rivero. 
The entire mezzanine was reserved for 
members of the diplomatic corps and 
high Government officials. 

The theater, located in a new 10-story 
apartment building in the downtown 
section of Lima, is reported to be the 
most modern and best equipped in South 
America. It has a seating capacity of 
900 orchestra seats, 400 mezzanine, and 
700 in the gallery. Air-conditioning, 
super-pullman seats, and triple projec- 
tors are a few of the features publicized 
by the management. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Importation of United States films to 
Indochina still depends largely on the 
amount of dollar currency made avail- 
able to prospective importers. The 
amount granted for the calendar year 
1948 is tentatively expected to be $100,- 
000, according to the plan approved by 
the Committee of Supply and Commer- 
cial Exchanges. This plan must now be 
approved at Paris. 

A limitation of the number of weeks 
during which foreign films may be shown 
has been instituted by an ordinance of 
the High Commissioner dated September 
29, 1947. During a period of 13 weeks 
(one calendar quarter), 4 weeks will be 
strictly reserved for the projection of 
French films. During the remaining 9 
weeks, either French or foreign films may 
be shown. The nationality of the film 
will be that of the producing firm, and 
dubbing will not be taken into account 
when determining the nationality. 

Another ordinance of the High Com- 
missioner, dated January 16, 1948, pro- 
vides that motion pictures may be dis- 
tributed in French Indochina only by 
distributors who have been duly author- 
ized by the Government. One of the 
important distributors stated that he 
expected the sole United States business 
directly operating in Saigon to close fol- 


lowing the enforcement of this latest 
ordinance. He adds that this would put 
all United States firms on an equal 
standing through their French repre- 
sentatives and would be better for compe- 
tition and the quality of films imported. 

Two new theaters, entirely financed 
and managed by Vietnamese (domestic) 
companies, have been opened in Saigon, 
one with 600 seats and one with 650 seats. 
It has been reported that these theaters 
are having difficulty in obtaining good 
films. However, the director of one of 
these theaters gave as an average gross 
income the sum of 45,606 piasters 
(US$3,793) per week of 23 shows, with a 
capacity percentage of about 85 percent. 


UNITED STATES FILMS IN ANGOLA 


The United States continues to supply 
the majority of films shown in Angola 
and is now furnishing newsreels as well. 
The number of films imported into 
Angola during the calendar year 1947, 
by country of origin, was as follows: 
United States 117, Portugal 8, United 
Kingdom 4, and Spain 2. There are now 
weekly showings of United States news- 
reels at local theaters. These newsreeis 
are prepared in the Portuguese language 
and are received from New York by air 
and after exhibition in Luanda are cir- 
culated throughout the colony. These 
newsreels are very well received because 
of the timeliness of their contents. 


MOTION PICTURES IN GREENLAND 


Motion pictures, other than the com- 
mercial and training films shown to the 
United States Army Air Forces on Ameri- 
can bases and a few Danish films which 
are shown to inhabitants of some of the 
Villages, are infrequent in Greenland. 
Danish films shown in Greenland are 
rather old. This is largely because 
climatic conditions make transportation 
difficult and sometimes even impossible. 
During the winter months, when no Dan- 
ish ships visit Greenland, many villages 
are almost completely isolated from the 
current news of the world, which news- 
papers and motion pictures would fur- 
nish. There are no film companies in 
Greenland. 

Even though United States movies help 
to illustrate those commodities which the 
United States has to offer to the world, 
it would help but little to show them in 
Greenland, inasmuch as all trade, both 
import and export, is monopolized by the 
Danish Government, and is handled by 
the Greenland Administration in Copen- 
hagen. 

There are no motion-picture theaters, 
in the whole of Greenland. In some of 
the villages, the schools have 16-mm. 
projectors and occasionally show the 
afore-mentioned. Danish movies for a 
very small admission fee (about 5 cents). 
A few Danish residents in Greenland 
have 16-mm. projectors with which to 
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show home movies. Visual educational 
films are not used in the schools of 
Greenland. 

The United States Consulate has been 
able to borrow some pictures from the 
United States bases, and these films, to- 
gether with those furnished by the De- 
partment of State, are shown gratis in 
the Consulate for the personnel, for local 
Danish officials, and occasionally for the 
Greenlandic population. These showings 
serve more to create friendship and good 
will than to promote the United States 
commodities shown therein. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


During March, 32 films were released 
in Habana (Cuba) theaters as compared 
with 29 in the preceding month. Box- 
office receipts for March totaled $154,248 
as against $155,820 in February. Ejight- 
een of the March releases were produced 
in the United States, 8 in Argentina, 4 
in the United Kingdom, and 2 in Mexico. 
Of the gross box-office receipts for 
March releases, United States films 
earned $78,101 or 50.7 percent of the 
total receipts, Argentine films $44,752, 
British films $23,088, and Mexican films 
$8,307. The leading box-office attraction 
of March was the Argentine film “La 
Copla de la Dolores’ which grossed 
$9,930 during a 2-week run at the Payret 
Theater. The second-best box-office at- 
traction was a United States film that 
earned a total of $9,651 during a 9-day 
run. 

The month of March was high lighted 
by a wage dispute between the motion- 
picture distributors and exhibitors and 
the Federation of Cinematographic 
Workers. The dispute revolved around 
demands of the Federation for a 30 per- 
cent wage boost. 

On March 9 the swank, new, air-condi- 
tioned Astral Theater opened its doors 
to Habana movie patrons. With a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,291, the Astral is one of 
Cuba’s largest theaters. It has been re- 
ported that in January a new theater, 
the Casablanca, was opened in the city 
of Camaguey. The Casablanca has 1,453 
seats and is not air-conditioned. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
URUGUAY 


In the first quarter of 1948, 99 full- 
length pictures were presented in Uru- 
guay, exclusive of revivals. Of these, 56 
were of United States origin, 17 were 
Mexican, 8 Argentine, 5 French, 5 Brit- 
ish, 3 Spanish, 3 Italian, 1 Chilean, and 
1 Austrian. Three of the films which 
arrived in January were dubbed; the 
other 96 had Spanish subtitles superim- 
posed when necessary. 

As of February 1, 1948, a new schedule 
of taxation of entrance fees went into 
effect. The levy now in force will be 
used to subsidize the antituberculosis 
drive. The schedule retains the 10 per- 
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cent tax on tickets ranging from 0.50 
peso to 1 peso and the 15 percent tax on 
tickets costing more than 1 peso, but in 
addition provides for charges of 1 cente- 
simo on all tickets up to 0.30 peso, 2 
centesimos on all tickets up to 0.40 peso, 
and 2 centesimos on all tickets up to 0.50 
peso. This is the first time that low- 
priced entrance fees have been taxed. 

The semiofficial censorship board of 
the Consejo del Nino (Children’s Welfare 
Council) composed of 5 to 10 women, 
published a new code of regulations 
which went into effect February 1, 1948. 
No great change has occurred in the cen- 
sorship of films, as the primary objec- 
tive of the council’s authority is securing 
the mental and physical health of 
minors. 

Censorship continues to be elective, 
with no mandatory obligations on the 
part of the exhibitors to show their pro- 
grams to the board if they do not object 
to having only adults in the audience. 
Theater owners have been compliant in 
past years and have habitually subjected 
their films to thi8 mild form of censor- 
ship, thus preventing the necessity of 
more stringent laws. The new Children’s 
Welfare Council rules, which are enforce- 
able, prohibit the entrance of children 
under 5 years of age into a theater and 
allow children from 5 to 16 to attend only 
during daytime presentations. Weekly 
programs must be submitted to the 
Council for approval, then the theater 
can post signs saying “Exhibition Au- 
thorized for Minors.” Children under 16 
are not allowed admittance to any show- 
ing which is not authorized. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


BLACK-FIsH INDUSTRY, ST. VINCENT, 
B. W. I. 


The black-fish industry has recently 
been started in the colony of St. Vincent, 
British West Indies, for the purpose of 
obtaining fish oil, the bulk of which is 
exported to the neighboring island of 
Barbados. About 3,000 gallons of fish 
oil valued at $3,567 (British West Indian 
currency) were exported to Barbados in 
1947 ($1.183/20 B. W. I.=$1 United States 
currency). 

The fish used in the industry is a small 
species of whale, ranging from 12 to 20 
feet in length, which is found in fairly 
large quantities off the western coast of 
St. Vincent. The economic value of this 
whale lies in the blubber and head from 
which oil, extensively used for culinary 
and medical purposes, is extracted. The 
flesh of the whale also is used for food. 

The whales are hunted in open boats 
22 feet in length and struck by hand with 
locally made harpoons. This method has 


so far proved adequate, but plans are 
under way for the procurement of im. 
proved equipment, the purchase of a 
“mother ship,” and the establishment of 
an up-to-date refinery which, it is pe. 
lieved, will result in the industry becom. 
ing increasingly important to the Colony, 


PRODUCTION OF OILSEEDS AND OIL, GREECE 


Production of edible oilseeds (cotton. 
Seed and sesame seed) in Greece in 1947 
was reported at 35,700 metric tons, as 
compared with 30,500 tons in 1946 and 
the annual average of 50,000 tons jn 
1936-40. 

Inedible-seed-oil data are available 
only for linseed. Production of linseeg 
in 1947 was reported at 3,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 4,000 tons in 1946 and 
the annual average of 5,000 tons in 1936- 
40. 

The prewar production of other in- 
edible-seed oils included small quanti- 
ties of tobacco-seed oil and wild-mus- 
tard-seed oil. 

Greece’s large olive-oil production and 
the preference of the Greek people for 
this oil limit the consumption of edible 
vegetable oils and animal fats in Greece 
to relatively small amounts. In 1933-37 
the consumption of edible vegetable oils 
was less than 10 percent of that of olive 
oil (about 104,000 metric tons) and in 
the case of animal fats less than 2 per- 
cent. 

Oleomargarine production _ utilizes 
most of the cottonseed oil and a part of 
the sesame oil. The latter is also used 
to make the pre-Easter fast paste called 
Halvas. Sesame seed and oil are also 
consumed by the Jewish population of 
Greece. 

The small annual production of linseed 
oil is used in paint manufacture. 

There are 26 oil-pressing plants with 
68 presses operating in Greece and hav- 
ing a combined daily capacity of 375 tons 
of seed. In addition, there are 2 oil- 
extractor plants in the Athens-Piraeus 
area, 

Greece has three margarine plants for 
hydrogenating oils, two of which are 
located in Piraeus and one at Salonika. 
The three plants have a combined capac- 
ity of 35 tons of oil per day. 

For 1947 the Union of Oil Mills esti- 
mated crushings of cottonseed at 15,000 
metric tons and of linseed at 2,000 tons. 
Production of edible cottonseed oil in 
1947 was estimated at 2,000 tons. 

In the latter part of 1947 farmers were 
reported to be feeding a large quantity 
of cottonseed to livestock, in order to 
supplement other feed and to save on 
the high costs involved in transporting 
seed to the mills for crushing and oil cake 
back to the farms. 

During 1947, Greece imported 57.5 
metric tons of linseed oil and exported 2.3 
tons, according to the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy. In 1938 imports of 
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linseed oil totaled 104.1 metric tons, of 
which the Netherlands supplied 92.4 tons. 
In 1939 imports totaled 97.8 tons, with 
the Netherlands supplying 90.4 tons. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF PaPER ITEMS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Exports of chemical and other wood 
pulp from Czechoslovakia totaled 41,810 
tons and were valued at 359,880,000 
crowns (1 crown=$0.0201, U. S. currency) 
during the first 9 months of 1947 (latest 
data available). Exports of paper and 
paperboard amounted to 32,673 tons and 
were valued at 497,094,000 crowns. Ex- 
ports of paper and paperboard products 
amounted to 3,297 tons and were valued 
at 151,559,000 crowns. 

The total value of exports of paper and 
related products (1,008,533,000 crowns) 
represented 3.5 percent of the value of 
all exports during the period under re- 
view. 

Imports of paper items were as fol- 
lows: Chemical pulp, 1,957 tons; paper 
and paperboard, 2,817 tons; and paper 
products, 68 tons. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SWEDEN'S GASOLINE SUPPLIES 


Swedish consumption of gasoline in- 
creased from 4,090,000 barrels in 1946 to 
5,820,000 barrels in 1947, and the im- 
portation of other petroleum products 
increased from 1,393,597 metric tons in 
1946 to 2.444670 in 1947. These in- 
creases occurred despite the shortage of 
hard currencies during 1947 and the sup- 
ply difficulties encountered by the United 
States in delivering oil. 

When the United States, supplier of 30 
percent of Sweden's petroleum needs, 
was forced in October to reduce Sweden's 
petroleum quotas for 1947, Sweden was 
faced with an immediate reduction of 20 
percent in petroleum supplies. Although 
Sweden received an advance on the first 
quarter of the 1948 quota in anticipation 
of the possibility that Swedish ports 
might be ice-bound early in 1948, it was 
necessary to reduce consumption still 
further. From October 30, 1947, fuel oil 
was not made available for heating water 
in apartment buildings, a step which had 
been taken earlier in the case of apart- 
ment buildings heated with coal. At a 
later date, December 10, 1947, deliveries 
of light fuel oils (used for heating pur- 
poses) were no longer made for indus- 
trial uses. 

On November 8, 1947, operation of 
motor vehicles on Sundays and holidays 
was prohibited, except for essential pur- 
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poses, and a voluntary gasoline-saving 
campaign was publicized. Both the sup- 
ply and foreign-exchange situations 
necessitated a 25 percent reduction in 
gasoline consumption, and rationing was 
to have been avoided if this amount of 
gasoline had been saved. The failure of 
this plan to produce any substantial sav- 
ing made the prospect of rationing 
almost inevitable toward the end of the 
year. 

Swedish production is limited to refin- 
ing imported crude (except for a small 
amount of shale production) and has not 
been able to alleviate the shortage. 


Rubber and 
Products 


ARGENTINE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Tire manufacturers in Argentina, op- 
erating On a 24-hour-day 6-day-week 
basis produced an estimated 279,000 tires 
during the first quarter of 1948. This 
amount represented a gain of 6,500 tires 
from the estimated output of 272,500 tires 
in the final quarter of 1947. Figures on 
tube production are not available, but 
according to trade sources the output has 
been running somewhat greater than 
that of tires and has been meeting most 
of the domestic demands. The back- 
log demand for most tire sizes has been 
considerably reduced. Large truck tires 
are still needed from abroad, and the 
Government has been urged to make an 
exception to tire import restrictions in 
favor of the large truck sizes until do- 
mestic production has caught up with 
demand. 

The most significant development dur- 
ing 1947 was the readjustment of auto- 
mobile-tire manufacturers to improved 
rubber-supply conditions and the result- 
ant record production of more than 
970,000 tires. This was an increase of 
more than 75 percent from the 1946 pro- 
duction of 546,700 tires and nearly 10 
times the output of 98,100 tires in 1945. 

Many factories producing rubber man- 
ufactures other than tires and tubes re- 
sumed operations in 1947 and increased 
their output substantially in the first 
quarter of 1948. Others reopened during 
the first few months of this year, and 
several new firms have begun to produce 
rubber items. By the end of March, 
Argentine production was meeting de- 
mand in some lines, and ample supplies 
of almost all rubber items seemed as- 
sured before the end of 1948. 

Argentina imported 38,641 metric tons 
of natural rubber during the first 11 
months of 1947, according to the latest 
statement of the Director General of 
Statistics and Census. Although later 
figures are not available, it is believed 
that importation has been continued at 
a similar rate, and that current reserves 


are more than adequate for full-scale 
operation of tire and other rubber-prod- 
uct factories for 2 years. 

The Government’s National Corpora- 
tion for Production of Vegetable Rubber 
is pushing development of its 27,000-acre 
guayule-rubber project. The first year of 
extraction will be 1950, and the yield, it 
is hoped, will be 3,000 tons, or about 25 
percent of annual consumption require- 
ments. 


PHILIPPINES BAN SHOES FROM HONG KONG 


The Philippine Secretary of Finance, 
in April, placed a ban on the importa- 
tion of rubber shoes from Hong Kong. 
Although the provisions of the Anti- 
Dumping Act had been invoked previ- 
ously in several instances, this is believed 
to be the first time a complete prohibition 
has been placed on the importation of a 
commodity from any area. An Official 
of the Bureau of Customs stated that the 
ban applies to men’s shoes only; it does 
not apply to goods that have already’ar- 
rived or are in transit. This action was 
yequired, he said, because the Chinese 
were selling at a loss in an effort to un- 
dersell domestic manufacturers in the 
Philippines. 


CHILEAN TIRE PRODUCTION 


In the first quarter of 1948, Chile’s tire 
industry produced 36,783 passenger-car 
tires and 8,096 truck tires, 1,956 passen- 
ger-car tubes, and 2,405 truck tubes. 
Consumption in that period totaled ap- 
proximately 214 tons of natural rubber, 
15 tons of synthetic, and 3 tons of 
reclaim. 


URUGUAYAN RUBBER INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Activity in the Uruguayan rubber in- 
dustry in 1947 far exceeded that of 1946. 
Production figures for the full year are 
not yet available, but in the first half 
of the year the output totaled 40,628 pas- 
senger-car tires and 15,666 tubes. These 
amounts were nearly equivalent to the 
production in the entire year 1946 of 
42,940 tires and 16,222 tubes. Produc- 
tion of truck and bus tires amounted to 
20,937 units in the first half of 1947, 
Slightly more than the 20,864 produced in 
the full year 1946, but the output of tfuck 
and bus tubes was 6,316 in the shorter 
period compared with 8,101 units in the 
longer one. 

Imports of crude rubber in the full 
year 1947 amounted to 1,677 metric tons 
compared with 464 tons in 1946. Im- 
ports of synthetic rubber, however, were 
only 82 metric tons last year compared 
with 269 metric tons in the preceding 
year. Imports of passenger-car, truck, 
and bus tires increased to 53,537 units in 
1947 from 32,481 units in 1946, and tubes 
to 44,016 from 25,272. Imports of belting, 
hose, and packing amounted to 78 metric 
tons last year compared with 103 tons 
in the preceding year. Imports of other 
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rubber articles had a value of $283,816 
(United States currency) compared with 
a value of $417,582 in 1946. 


Shipbuilding 


Inp1Ia’s CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Development of a shipbuilding indus- 
try in India is reported to be under con- 
sideration, with a proposed target, after 
5 years, of 50,000 gross tons a year. 

India’s total coastal shipping equip- 
ment (including British tonnage) is re- 
ported to be 300,000 gross tons, all of 
which was built overseas. Small launches 
totaling 10,270 tons were built in 1944 by 
the five main shipbuilding concerns in 
India; construction in 1945 and 1946 
totaled 8,503 tons and 18,544 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Government encouragement is being 
given to the construction of as many 
ships as possible, and the necessary mate- 
rials are being released for the building 
of ships as well as for extensions of ship- 
yards and berths. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, NETHERLANDS 


With 121 vessels totaling 255,199 gross 
register tons under construction at the 
end of 1947, the Netherlands ranked 
fourth among the shipbuilding nations 
of the world, preceded by Great Britain, 
Sweden, and France, according to Lloyd’s 
Register Shipbuilding Returns. 

Shipbuilding activities during the last 
quarter of 1947 are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Shipbuilding Activities, Fourth Quarter of 
1947, Netherlands 


a Gross gister 
Number sTOSS registe 
tons 
Progress report on— | i aces - 
. | Mo-|. Mo- 
os tor- — tor- 
“ ships| ‘ ships 
Vessels launched__- 1 20 1, 550 25, 302 
Vessels commenced _- 4 25 2, 000 40, 039 
Vessels under construc- 
tion on Dec. 31, 1947_- 12 109 21,200 | 233, 999 


NORWAY’sS SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Although considerable progress was 
achieved in Norway in 1947 in the pro- 
gram of rebuilding the merchant fleet 
to the prewar level, it is estimated that 
the replacement program has been de- 
layed a year by foreign-exchange and 
delivery difficulties. It is hoped that the 
program may be completed by 1951, or 
1952 at the latest. 

On January 1, 1948, Norway’s fleet 
numbered 4,758 vessels of 4,101,400 gross 
tons, of which 1,206 (1,441,410 gross tons) 
were steamships and 3,525 (2,657,420) 
were motorships. These figures repre- 
sented an increase during 1947 of 283 
vessels (664,560 gross tons), of which 76 
(345,350 gross tons) were steamships 
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and 207 (319,210 gross tons) were motor- 
ships. 

Additions in 1947 totaled only 220,000 
gross tons and consisted mostly of motor 
vessels built aboard. Ships built in Nor- 
way during the year amounted to only 
about 40,000 gross tons. Old tonnage 
purchased in 1947 amounted to 222 ships 
(586,000 gross tons) of which 83 (365,000 
gross tons) were steamers and 139 (221,- 
000 gross tons) were motor vessels. Most 
of the old ships came from the United 
States; the remainder, including a num- 
ber of landing craft, former escort trawl- 
ers, and mine sweepers, were principally 
from Great Britain. 

Of the new tonnage for which con- 
tracts were signed in 1947, amounting to 
1,955,000 gross tons, Sweden received the 
largest orders (876,000 gross tons), fol- 
lowed by Great Britain (590,000 gross 
tons), and Norway (218,000 gross tons) ; 
contracts were signed also by Denmark, 
Netherlands, Italy, and Belgium. Con- 
tracts were placed in Italy at the end of 
the year by four of the principal shipping 
companies for six express coastal ships. 

Time chartering of Norwegian tankers 
continued to be active during 1947, for 
periods ranging from 3 to 10 years. 

Some uncertainty has been felt as to 
whether sufficient steel can be obtained 
for the Norwegian shipbuilding program. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF MARINE 
ENGINES, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Continued expansion is reported in 
the construction of marine engines for 
fishermen in Newfoundland, an activity 
which began in 1944. 

Shipment of about 45 7!2-horsepower 
motors was reported in 1947, bringing to 
180 the total number of deliveries since 
the beginning of the industry. Deliveries 
of 5-horsepower motors totaled 175 in 
1947, and the cumulative total for this 
type of motor was 300. Production of 
342-horsepower motors started in 1947, 
and 20 were shipped. Expanded opera- 
tions in 1948 are expected. 


SHIPYARD CONSTRUCTION, SPAIN 


Favorable progress is reported in the 
construction of a shipyard, reported to 
be the most modern but not the largest in 
Spain, on the Guadalquivir River, at 
Seville. The entire area has been graded 
and leveled, work having been started in 
October 1945. Other parts reported to 
be more than 60 percent completed in- 
clude a 1,300-foot dock, a large adminis- 
tration building, and housing units to 
accommodate 100 workers. 

Large prefabricated sections will be 
electrically weldéd in a section to be 
located at the head of the three ship’s 
quays, making possible the movement of 
sections by crane to the ship’s site for 
installation. 

Once launched, the ships will be 
floated to the dock area facing the arma- 


ment and fitting sections of the yard 
where modern workshops are being con- 
structed. The yard will permit the con. 
struction of three ships at a time, each 
with an over-all length of 400 feet ang 
more than 8,000 gross tons. The quays 
will be covered to make working conqj. 
tions more favorable throughout the 
year. 

A drydock, also planned to accommo. 
date vessels of up to 8,000 gross tons, jg 
expected to be completed during the first 
half of 1950. During the first year of 
operation, the shipyard is expected to be 
used as a repair shop for the present 
Spanish merchant marine. It is hope 
that new construction work on vessels 
may be started in January 1951. 


FISHING VESSELS BEING BUILT, Germany 


Of the 100 fishing vessels licensed to be 
built for Germany, 10 were under con- 
struction during March, in shipyards of 
Hamburg, Bremen, Flensburg, and Lue- 
beck. Keels for an additional 24 vessels 
will be laid upon receipt of the necessary 
steel. Twelve of the vessels have been 
allocated to the Kiel market. 

For the purpose of constructing a new 
fishing harbor at Kiel, a limited company 
has been established with a capital of 
250,000 reichsmarks from the Province 
of Land Schleswig-Holstein and the city 
of Kiel. It was planned to have the work 
completed so that fishing boats could 
land their catches in Kiel in May. 


SWEDEN’S LAUNCHING OF MERCHANT 
VESSELS 


The Swedish shipbuilding industry 
launched 52 merchant vessels totaling 
222,598 tons in 1947. This figure repre- 
sented an increase of 75,723 gross tons 
from 1946 and established a record high 
for tonnage launched during any 1 year 
in Sweden. 

With the exception of three 3,800- 
gross-ton steamships, the vessels 
launched in 1947 are all motorships, of 
which 11, totaling 109,522 gross tons, are 
tankers. Included in the tanker tonnage 
is the largest merchant vessel ever 
launched in Sweden, the Kosmos III, 
which was delivered to Norway. Fifty- 
six percent of the total tonnage launched 
will be exported chiefly to Norway. 

Orders placed during 1947 continued 
to increase. A survey made in mid-No- 
vember showed 236 vessels, totaling about 
1,170,000 gross tons, under construction 
or ordered, which indicates continued 
operation at present capacity for at least 
3 or 4 more years. 

The total number of vessels in the 
Swedisli merchant marine increased in 
1947 by 51 vessels (173,012 gross tons). 
Including all vessels above 20-net reg- 
ister tons, there was a total of 2,124 
vessels (1,907,149 gross tons) in 1947 
compared with 2,073 vessels (1,734,137 
gross tons) in 1946. Of the tonnage at 
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the end of 1947, 62.8 percent was in 
motor vessels, 33.5 percent in steamers, 
and the remainder in other types, chiefly 
sailing vessels with auxiliary motors. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


MARSEILLE (FRANCE) Soap INDUSTRY 


The soap industry in Marseille, which 
normally accounts for one-half of the 
French soap output, produced only about 
20,000 tons in the first half of 1947, com- 
pared with monthly production of about 
12,000 tons before the war. The quality 
of the soap is reportedly not up to 
standard. 

The French soap ration per person 
amount to only 100 grams monthly; the 
average prewar consumption of soap in 
France per month is estimated at ap- 
proximately 500 grams for each person. 
The soap industry in Marseille depends 
largely upon imports of groundnut and 
copra seeds for raw materials, Under 
current conditions of desperate shortages 
of these materials, however, it may be 
extremely difficult to maintain even the 
present soap ration. 


ExPoRTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS AND FLORAL 
ESSENCE FROM MARSEILLE, FRANCE, TO 
U. S. 


Declared exports of essential oils and 
floral essence from the Marseille Consu- 
lar District, France, to the United States 
in February 1948 had a total value of 
$39,896. This aggregate consisted of the 
following items: Lavender oil, $15,200; 
geranium oil, $13,304; lavandin oil, 
$8,050; oil of basil (Madagascar), $2,245; 
oil of almond, bitter, $971; and floral 
essence, $126. 

In February 1938, declared exports of 
essential oils from the Marseille Con- 
sular District to the United States were 
valued at $21,771. This total was di- 
vided as follows: Lavender oil, $16,014; 
almond oil, $3,035; and other essential 
Oils, $2,722. , 


Soap Factory To Be CONSTRUCTED IN 
BAHAWALPUR, PAKISTAN 


The firm of Unilever (Commonwealth 
Holdings) Ltd. is to construct a soap 
factory at Rahimyar-Khan, in the State 
of Bahawalpur, Pakistan. The plant is 
to produce annually 5,000 tons of soap, 
as well as glycerin, the latter aiding in 
development of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in that State. 


CLOVE- AND YLANG-YLANG-O1rL Exports. 
MADAGASCAR AND Comoro ISLANDS 


Exports of essential oils from Madagas- 
car and the Comoro Islands during the 
first 2 months of 1948 included 65 metric 
tons of clove oil, valued at 9,150,000 
francs (Colonial French African), and 
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882 pounds of oil of ylang-ylang, valued 
at 467,000 francs. (Up to January 26, 
1948, 70 CFA francs=US$1; since that 
date, 126 CFA francs=US$l1.) 


Telecommunica- 
tion Kquipment 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVING 
SETS AND PARTS 


Brazilian imports of radio receiving 
sets, accessories, and tubes during 1947 
were valued at 430,198,000 cruzeiros (1 
cruzeiro=$0.0534 United States cur- 
rency). This was an increase of 122 per- 
cent over the preceding year. The vol- 
ume of imports increased 114 percent— 
from 1,637 metric tons in 1946 to 3,506 
tons in 1947. 

The major portion of these imports 
came from the United States. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVING 
SETS, HUNGARY 


The number of radio receiving sets in 
Hungary at the end of September 1947 
was 356,000, compared with 336,000 at the 
end of June. The numbers of sets in use 
in September represented 92 percent of 
the average number in use in 1937-38. 
The number of sets in Budapest was 153,- 
000—13 percent more than in the prewar 
year. 

Hungarian factories have resumed the 
manufacture of low-priced receiving sets, 
in accordance with the 3-year plan, and 
it is expected that more radios will be 
available in the near future. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM TIENTSIN, CHINA, TO U. S. 


In March 1948, declared exports of 
wool floor coverings to the United States 
through Tientsin, China, totaled 433,004 
square feet, as compared with 224,659 
square feet in February. Cumulative 
exports in the first 3 months of 1948 in- 
cluded (in pounds): Crude feathers, 
1,053; sheep wool, 958,270; camel wool, 
5,242; cashmere wool, 12,050; goat wool, 
62,961; goat’s-hair, 17,468; horsehair, 
107,363; dressed badger hair, 422; wool 
carpets, 1,034,259 square feet; and straw 
braids, 27,797,400 yards. 


IMPORTS INTO ETHIOPIA 


Imports into Ethiopia during the 
period September 10, 1947, to December 
10, 1947 ‘(the first quarter of the Ethio- 
pian years), included the following prod- 
ucts (in pieces); Cotton piece goods, 
289,733; cotton drills and khaki drills, 
36,916; cotton blankets, 67,910; gunny 
bags, new, 385,392; gunny bags, old, 
58,861. Imports in kilograms totaled: 


Cotton yarn, 564,135; raw cotton, 4,318; 
Hessian cloth, 10,640; twine and cordage, 
16,356. Also imported were 67,391 meters 
of woolen piece goods. 


OUTPUT AND EXporTS OF CARPETS AND RvGs, 
INDIA 


Production of jute carpets in the Cal- 
cutta, India, district totaled about 460,- 
000 yards from September 1947 to Feb- 
ruary 1948. Exports amounted to 121,631 
pounds of jute carpets (79,820 pounds to 
Australia), and 2,893,540 pounds of 
woolen carpets and rugs, of which the 
United Kingdom took 2,323,607 pounds. 


ACTIVITY IN PHILIPPINE INDUSTRIES 


During 1947 approximately 796,200 
bales (of 278.3 pounds) of abaca were 
produced in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, as compared with 392,600 bales in 
1946 and 1,150,000 bales in 1938. The 
1947 figures were taken from the baling 
reports of the Fiber Inspection Service 
and cover fiber which was inspected, ap- 
proved, and certified for export, but do 
‘not include noncertified abaca which is 
ordinarily used in local manufactures. 
Decorticated fiber made up 9,429 bales of 
the total. It is believed that the 1947 
total was achieved by considerable over- 
stripping with little regard to quality. 

Two rope mills produced about 4,500 
metric tons of rope in 1947, or about one- 
third of the prewar output. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the total is sold in 
the domestic market. © 

The textile mill was one of the two ac- 
tive industrial enterprises of the Gov- 
ernment-owned National Development 
Company during 1947. Lack of parts 
and equipment permitted the use of only 
350 to 375 of the company’s 504 looms 
and 14,000 of the 20,000 spindles. Pro- 
duction averaged about 14,000 pounds of 
yarn daily. Of this, 10,000 pounds were 
used in the production of 20,000 to 23,000 
yards of cloth, which compares with a 
prewar daily production of 50,000 yards. 
The remaining 4,000 pounds were sold to 
hand weavers and to makers of fish nets. 

The mill concentrated principally on 
the production of unbleached sheeting, 
much of which was bleached and dyed or 
printed for sale as dress goods. It is ex- 
pected that production will increase sub- 
stantially in 1948 when the arrival of 
parts and equipment will permit the full 
use of the prewar machinery; in addi- 
tion, 375 looms and 17,000 spindles left 
by the Japanese are to be set up and put 
into operation. 

A promising new industry is the manu- 
facture of bags from saluyot, a sort of 
native jute that has been found growing 
wild in the Republic. It is planned to 
use saluyot bags to replace imported jute 
bags and bagging. 

The embroidery trade has been grad- 
ually mounting. It consists almost en- 
tirely of babies’ garments of United 
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States cotton, assembled and hand em- 
broidered in the Republic. The value of 
the imported material is roughly one- 
half of the export value of the garments. 

Foreign-market demand for hats 
woven of buntal and other fibers has not 
been sufficiently strong to expand this 
industry. 


Cotton and Products 
CANADA’S CONSUMPTION AND TRADE 


Consumption of cotton in Canada in 
the first quarter of 1948 amounted to 
96,369 bales compared with 96,740 bales 
in the like period in 1947. (One bale 
478 pounds.) Imports for February 1948 
compared with February 1947 (in paren- 
theses) totaled (in pounds) : Raw cotton, 
9,599,622 (15,674,661); cotton yarns, 
761,937 (1,258,085) ; cotton cloth, 2,396,- 
911 (7,448,564). Exports of cotton cloth 
amounted to 51,498 yards (611,437). In 
February 1947 Canada reexported 153,922 
pounds of raw cotton to the United 
States. 


SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, 
COLOMBIA 


Production of cotton in Colombia for 
the crop year August 1, 1946, to July 31, 
1947, is estimated at 4,800 metric tons, 
compared with 4,625 tons in 1946. Esti- 
mated total cotton-fiber consumption for 
the year approached 24,000 tons, of which 
between 19,000 and 20,000 tons were im- 
ported. Imports for 1946 reached nearly 
21,000 tons and totaled 8,100 tons in the 
first 6 months of 1947. 


DaTA ON SALVADORAN COTTON 


Cotton has developed rapidly as a ma- 
jor Salvadoran crop in recent years. The 
1947-48 production is estimated at 19,000 
bales of 500 pounds each; consumption 
averages 12,000 bales annually. Yarn 
production for 1947 has been estimated 
at about 6,000,000 pounds and production 
of cotton materials at more than 5,000,- 
000 yards. 


Raw-CoTToOn ARRIVALS, ITALY 


Arrivals of raw cotton at Genoa and 
Venice, Italy, for the first quarter of 1948, 
totaled 99,383 bales, including 18,437 
bales of American, 34,602 bales of Egyp- 
tian, and 38,483 bales of East Indian cot- 
ton. In addition, 52,176 bales, including 
1,977 bales of American, 26,131 of East 
Indian, and 22,530 bales of Egyptian, 
were received at Trieste, Genoa, and 
Venice—mainly Trieste, for transship- 
ment to Central Europe. 


FACTORY REQUIREMENTS, SYRIA 


Annual requirements of spinning mills 
in Syria are estimated at 1,800 metric 
tons of ginned cotton. An additional 
400 tons of Baladi are used annually for 
stuffing mattresses and upholstery and 
for the production of medical cotton. 
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Prior to 1948, considerable quantities of 
raw cotton were available for export. 
However, the requirements of new fac- 
tories under construction in Damascus 
and Aleppo will make imports of 6,000 
metric tons necessary during 1948. An 
estimated 13,500 spindles are now in 
operation, and the new factories will in- 
crease this number to 87,660 by the end 
of 1948 if scheduled deliveries of ma- 
chinery are effected. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON Propucts IMPORTED, AUSTRALIA 


Imports of knitted rayon fabrics into 
Australia in 1947 amounted to 1,030,005 
square yards, of which the United States 
supplied 741,926 against 314,301 yards in 
1946, according to a foreign-trade pub- 
lication. Imports of rayon tapestries, 
nearly all coming from Italy, rose from 
130,793 to 812,221 yards. Spun-rayon 
imports totaled 5,122,118 as compared 
with 6,948,249 yards in 1946. In 1947 the 
United States supplied 23,532,064 yards 
of other rayon and mixtures, the United 
Kingdom 26,005,622, and Italy 4,124,990. 
Canada, France, and Switzerland sup- 
plied 4,388,333 square yards. 


FIRST RAYON MILL IN INDIA 


India’s first rayon mill, now being con- 
structed near Cochin, will begin produc- 
tion in 1949, according to a recent trade 
publication. It is being financed by the 
Travancore government and private cap- 
ital, will cover an area of 200,000 square 
feet, and will be equipped to produce an- 
nually 4,000,000 pounds of viscose rayon 
and 1,000,000 pounds of transparent cel- 
lulose paper. 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PERU 


In 1947 Peruvian production of viscose 
process rayon filament yarn amounted to 
197,941 kilograms of the following types: 
100 denier, 10 percent; 120 denier, 25 per- 
cent; 150 denier, 60 percent; 300 denier, 
5 percent. Imports totaled 563,628 kilo- 
grams, an increase of 15 percent from 
1946. An estimated 50,000 pounds of 
rayon staple were imported in 1947, and 
stocks at the end of the year were about 
100,000 pounds. 


Wool and Products 
‘TRADE IN CARPETS AND CARPETING, CANADA 


Consumption of carpets in Canada 
amounted to approximately 2,500,000 car- 
pet yards in 1947. Imports of cotton 
rugs totaled 627,374 square feet, of which 
350,486 square feet were from Belgium 
and 251,642 from the United States. A 
total of 1,349,623 square yards of oilcloth 
and linoleum floor coverings were ex- 
ported—335,043 square yards to the 
Union of South Africa, 383,123 to Aus- 
tralia, and 148,805 to Mexico. 


Imports of carpeting, according to 
type, in 1947, with 1946 figures in paren. 
theses, were as follows (in square feet): 
Axminster in rolls, 2,639,653 (910,875). 
Axminster in square, 2,207,649 (923,123): 
Brussels Wilton in rolls, 3,991,106 (1,339. 
370); Brussels Wilton squares, 895,004 
(413,759) ; ingrain in rolls, 382,945 (306. 
889); ingrain squares, 583,146 (1,051 - 
616) ; tapestry in rolls, 129,655 (516,045). 
tapestry squares, 38,315 (155,275) ; orien. 
tal, 3,696,626 (2,378,065); mats, hearth 
rugs, and runners, 347,646 (428,167). 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
IMPORTS INTO FRANCE 


In January and February of this year, 
France imported a total of 4,839 metric 
tons of scutched flax; 2,056 tons were im. 
ported in December 1947, according to 
a recent trade publication. During the 
2-month period, 3,429 tons were received 
from Belgium, 685 tons from Russia, and 
144 tons from the United Kingdom. 

Of the 413 tons of flax waste imported 
during that period, 321 tons were from 
Belgium and 12 tons from the United 
Kingdom. Other imports were hemp 
waste, 512 tons; jute, 14,759 tons; sisal, 
1,581 tons ‘compared with 1,433 tons in 
December.) In December, jute imports 
from India totaled 2,388 tons. 

In January and February, East Africa 
supplied 778 tons of sisal; South Africa, 
448 tons; the French Colonies, 91 tons; 
Brazil, 85 tons; and Venezuela, 69 tons. 


FRENCH Morocco’s Exports OF CRIN 
VEGETAL 


During 1947, crin-vegetal export ton- 
nage from French Morocco totaled 26,538, 
as compared with 17,434 in 1946. Of the 
former amount, 9,397 tons went to 
France, 4,179 to Czechoslovakia, 2,416 
went to Belgium, and 684 to the United 
States. 


ry. 
Tobaeco and 
Related Products 


COLOMBIA'S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of leaf tobacco in Colombia 
during 1947 is unofficially estimated at 
from 18,000 to 20,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with an estimated 18,600 tons in 
1946 and 16,232 tons in 1945. 

Imports of leaf tobacco in 1946 
amounted to 177,430 kilograms, 4s 
against 59,056 kilograms in 1945. No 
foreign-trade statistics are availab‘e for 
1947. 

Exports of leaf tobacco totaled 3,108,- 
544 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) in 1946 and only 330,268 kilo- 
grams in 1945. Indications are that leaf- 
tobacco exports in 1947 were in excess of 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


New Argentine Rail 
Construction Approved 


The Argentine Government has au- 
thorized the expenditure of 100,000,000 
pesos to extend the subway system in the 
city of Buenos Aires, according to a de- 
cree of April 7, 1948. 

The decree delegates responsibility to 
the Ministry of Interior for planning, 
directing, and executing the construction 
of new subways and the extension of 
existing lines. To carry out its task, the 
Ministry is also authorized to expropriate 
and take possession of any property that 
may be necessary. 

The Government has also approved the 
General Administration of State Rail- 
ways’ estimate of 37,642,486 pesos for the 
construction of a railway line between 
Suncho Corral (Santiago del Estero) and 
Tolloche (Salta) by a decree of Apri! 5, 
1948. 

In addition, the Government approved 
the construction of a railway between 
Puerto Santa Cruz and the Rio Turbio 
coal mines in the Territory of Santa Cruz, 
according to Decree No. 9,316 dated April 
1, 1948. 

The cost of the railway has been pro- 
visionally fixed at 100,000,000 pesos. In 
recognition of the urgency of the proj- 
ect, the decree instructs the Ministry of 
Marine to make available to the General 
Administration of State Railways for 
preliminary expenses the sum of 10,000,- 
000 pesos and an additional 22,000,000 
pesos for the purchase of part of the 
necessary rails and ties. 


Finland’s Telephoto Service 


On February 27, Finland transmitted 
the first picture by telephoto. It was sent 
to Stockholm, Sweden, 


Modern Transformer Station 
Opened at Vielmoulin, France 


The Société Electricité de France in- 
augurated on May 6, at Vielmoulin, near 
Sombernon (Department Cote d’Or) 
what is said to be the most modern trans- 
former station in existence. Through 
this unit and an interconnecting station, 
Paris will now utilize some of the electric 
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current supplied by Génissiat’s 220,000- 


volt lines. Power lines, also carrying 
220,000 volts, pass through Villevaude, 
Roussen, and Courtry, and cross the 
Boisse-Cretay power line (220,000 volts). 

Vielmoulin will supply current through 
60,000—220,000-volt transformers to a 
number of substations of the French Na- 
tional Railway along the electrified Paris- 
Dijon-Lyon-Marseille Railway. The 
power from this station will also insure 
ample distribution in the Cote d’Or region 
where there has been a shortage of elec- 
tric energy. 

The construction of this line required 
824 steel towers, weighing a total of 7,500 
tons, about 115 feet in height over a dis- 
tance of more than 265 miles. The 
power plant at Vielmoulin is said to be 
technically different from all previously 
constructed centrals, and a prototype of 
future construction. 


Port Facilities at Basel, 
Switzerland, To Be Expanded 


The port of Basel, Switzerland, is be- 
ing expanded, and new storage facilities 
are under construction. Storage fuel- 
tank capacity, for examp!e, has been in- 
creased from 87,000,000 liters at the war’s 
end to 147,000,000 liters at present, and 
projected construction will bring it to 
230,000,000 liters. 


Peru Opens New Airport 


The airport at Pisco, Peru, was opened 
recently. This airport, which has 6,000- 
foot runways, will serve as the principal 
alternate for the Limatambo airport at 
Lima. 


New Roads Planned for 
State of Jalisco, Mexico 


The Jalisco State Government of 
Mexico, with the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government, plans to construct the 
following new roads in 1948: Guadala- 
jara-Barra de Navidad; Santa Ana- 
Ciudad Guzman; Atequiza-Poncitlan; 
Yahualica-Colotlan; and Yahualica- 
Mextican. The two last named will pro- 
vide road communication for the first 
time between the Colotlan-Mextican 











areas and the important consuming cen- 
ters of the State, thus providing addi- 
tional outlets for the products of those 
sections. 


Victoria, Australia, Boasts 
Record Electricity Output 


Production and sales of electricity in 
the State of Victoria, Australia, for the 
year ended June 30, 1947, exceeded that 
of any previous year, and the number of 
new consumers was the highest to be re- 
corded, according to an announcement 
by the State Electricity Commission of 
Victoria. The Commission states further 
that rural electrification broke all previ- 
ous records, while industrial power con- 
sumption exceeded the greatest wartime 
peak. 

There are now 11,458 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution lines in Victoria, 
serving 660 stations which supply 460,404 
consumers. 

During 1947, 1,344,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy was sold—an increase of 
70,000,000 kilowatt-hours over the pre- 
ceding year. This record sale was 
achieved notwithstanding rationing of 
electricity during the winter. 

An 8-percent increase was reported in 
the sale of electricity to industrial con- 
sumers, and the total exceeded the pre- 
vious record, established in 1942-43. The 
increase is attributed to the newly in- 
stalled electric motors which added 
24,449 horsepower, thus bringing the 
total to 454,901 horsepower. 

The Commission’s construction pro- 
gram continued throughout the year, 
with the expenditure of nearly A£3,000,- 
000 on capital works. Major extensions 
to Victoria’s generating systems are in 
progress, and considerable equipment is 
expected to be delivered during the cur- 
rent year. 

Among the Commission’s objectives is 
the enlargement of the Kiewa hydro- 
electric project to 289,000 kilowatts, en- 
abling the plant to produce about 1,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. This 
is practically two and one-half times the 
capacity of the original scheme on which 
work is now in progress. The new plans 
are contained in a report soon to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The decision to 
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increase the facilities of the Kiewa power 
plant resulted from further investiga- 
tions of the water-power resources in 
the area of the Bogong High Plains. 

In addition to existing schemes, the 
Commission expects to benefit by 700,000 
kilowatts of power if the Commonwealth 
Government reacts favorably to recom- 
mendations for using the Snowy River 
for irrigation and hydroelectric power. 
This subject will be discussed at the 1948 
Premiers’ Conference. 


United States-Finland Air 
Parcel-Post Service Opened 


The first 17 parcel-post packages by 
air arrived in Finland from the United 
States on March 18. The transporting 
plane left New York March 16. The serv- 
ice will be one-way from the United 
States to Finland; parcel-post shipment 
from Finland will require a Bank of Fin- 
land license. 


Kensington Air Station 


New Terminal for BEA 


British European Airways Corp.’s new 
terminal in the Kensington section of 
London, to be known as Kensington Air 
Station, was scheduled for opening on 
May 31. The American Embassy in Lon- 
don reports that, in addition to the BEA 
services, SAS, Swissair, C. S. A., Alitalia, 
Aer Lingus, Air France, Iberia, and Sa- 
bena will move from Airways Terminal! 
to the new premises on Kensington High 
Street. 


Electric Power Output 
Increases in Mexico 


The four principal power companies 
in Mexico produced a total of 2,604,922,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1947. Compara- 
tive production figures for these four 
concerns for the years 1942-47 are as 
follows: 


Year Kilowatt-hours 
ila tckicensaiescin thi ppictaiesiogiciadhctaberenak ied 2, 005, 359, 000 
a ee, 
i A 2, 095, 467, 000 
EAS a ee a 2, 300, 223, 000 
I Aaa ieseiicaecndcabessaccicninsien _. 2, 589, 510, C00 
IS SE ee eee eee _ 2, 604, 922, 000 


Panama Reopens Telephone 
Service to United Kingdom 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. in 
Panama City recently announced the 
availability of direct telephone service 
from Panama to England for the first 
time since the end of the war. 


Moroccan Steam Plants 
Outproduce Hydroelectrics 


For the first time in many years steam 
plants in French Morocco produced more 
electric energy in 1947 than was pro- 
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Tk 
duced by the country’s hydroelectric 
centrals. Below are given the figures for 


electrical production during each quarter 
of 1947 for each type of plant: 


{In kilowatt-hours 


Period, 1947 Steam | ‘ e Total 


First quarter 35, 186,178 | 45, 407, 797 RO, 593, 97 
Second quarter 9,626,408 41, 246, 480 80), 872, O48 
Third quarter 4), 664, 927 


yl 3 §53 S|] 225, 580) 
Fourth quarter 1, 309, 463 | 33, 989, 737 RF 


209, 200 


Total 176. 787.036 151, 207, 667 327, 994, 703 


While Morocco is still not producing 
enough electric current to meet all de- 
mands, the country has been able to get 
through the past year without drastic 
cuts or periods when current could not 
be used (as has unfortunately been the 
case in the past few years). 

Work is progressing steadily on the 
Government hydroelectric projects, 
namely: 

Im’ Fout dam, where the first group of 
generating plants was put into operation on 


Travel in the U.S.S.R.: The Situation Today 


Travel for pleasure in the Soviet Union is not available at present for most foreigners, 
Indications last year by members of the staff of Intourist, the Soviet travel agency, that 
tourism would be revived appear to have been overly optimistic, the American Embassy 


Travel by citizens of the United States and other non-Communist nations is restricted 
to a few visiting businessmen, chess teams, a handful of foreign correspondents, resident 
fur buyers, and governmental representatives accredited by the Soviet Government. The 
only exceptions are those persons who travel to the Soviet Union at the express invitation 


Although Intourist has indicated that general tourism has not been revived because of 
lack of suitable accommodations, visits of groups such as women’s and youth organizations 
and trade-union representatives from the countries within the Soviet orbit are frequently 


Entry and exit visas are required for travel across the Soviet frontier. 
sible port, or ports, of entry and exit are stated in each visa. 
Application for visas may be made at any Soviet consular or 
A considerable wait should be expected in all cases, except when 
the traveler is proceeding upon specific invitation of the Soviet Government, since all 
visa requests must be referred to Moscow for approval. 

Applications for visas by persons traveling for pleasure are referred to Intourist for 
a statement as to the availability of housing and travel accommodations and, for the 
present, are being returned with the notation that facilities are not available. 
currency. 
Soviet police authorities is approximately $3. 

There are no restrictions on the amount of foreign currency that may be brought into 
All currency, travelers’ checks, and the like are 
counted by the customs authorities at the port of entry and notation is made in the 
Soviet currency may not be imported or exported. 

Foreign currency may only be exchanged for Soviet rubles at the State Bank which 
has branches at all cities where Intourist has offices. 


According to Intourist, there is no limitation on the amount of goods that can be 
brought into the Soviet Union other than the general requirement that all shall be for 
The amounts admissible under this provision are 
determined by the Soviet Customs authorities, who are understood to feel that an indi- 


All arrangements for travel, housing, transportation within the Soviet Union, and the 
like must be made through Intourist facilities. 
$19; second class, $15; and third class, $10. 
food, transportation to and from railroad stations, excursions and the use of an auto- 
Coupon books may be purchased by holders of visas at 
all Intourist agencies within the Soviet Union and abroad. 


These rates include hotel accommodations, 


Importation of private automobiles is not generally permitted, since Intourist is in a 
position to provide whatever automotive transport may be required. 
lack of good roads, of gasoline, and of servicing facilities would make it inadvisable for 








The permis- 
The period of validity of the 


The charge for registration with the 


The official “commercial” rate of 


Intourist daily rates are: first class, 


Unused coupons are redeem- 


In anv event, the 


" 


December 4, 1947; it is expected the second 
group will be ready for operation during 
1948. When both units of Im’ Fout are in 
operation, they are expected to produce 135,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually 

Daourat dam is expected to produce 60,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually when its 
generating plant is put into operation some 
time during the fall of 1948. 

Bin El Quidane dam will not be completed 
for 4 or 5 years but, when put into opera- 
tion, will produce approximately 500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy annually 


All power plants in French Morocco 
are government-owned. 


Highway Conditions in Burma 


Practically all the important towns in 
Burma between the Irrawaddy River on 
the west and the Shan Plateau on the 
east are connected by a network of all- 
weather roads, with Rangoon at the 
southern extremity and Bhamo Namk- 
ham and Wanting (‘border town on 
the Burma Road) at the north. Eco- 
nomically, the highways are partially 
complementary to the railways but most- 
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ly competitive with them. The best 
roads are those which parallel the two 
main lines of the railway from Rangoon 
to Mandalay and from Rangoon to 
Prome. 

As a result of bombing, hard use, and 
disrepair, the motor roads of Burma are 
now reported to be in a considerable 
state of deterioration, the road from 
Rangoon to Mandalay being the only 
major highway in good condition. Most 
of the highways, however, can still be 
traveled by car, although speed is limited 
and wear and tear on vehicles is exces- 
sive. The repair of the road network 
will probably be conducted as rapidly as 
materials and trained personnel permit. 
Such repairs, however, are likely to re- 
quire from 3 to 5 years. 


French Indochinese Air-Mail 
Weight Limit Revised 


The French Minister of Post, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph has reached agree- 
ment with Air France to increase from 1 
kilogram to 3 kilograms the weight limit 
on air mail and air parcel post to French 
Indochina. This limit applies to such 
air deliveries originating at both French 
and foreign post offices. 


Swiss Freighter Sails on 
First Voyage to Argentina 


The new Swiss Freighter General Gui- 
san sailed on its maiden voyage to Argen- 
tina. The motorship has a capacity of 
9,150 tons of freight, and is owned by 
Suisse Atlantique S. A., of Lausanne, a 
Swiss shipping company. 

At present the Swiss fleet consists of 7 
freighters with a total capacity of 53,257 
tons and three tankers of a total of 18,500 
tons. Genoa (Italy), Antwerp (Bel- 
gium), and Rotterdam (Netherlands) are 
the principal ports used by Swiss ships. 


Telecommunications Research 
Committee Set Up in England 


The Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research in London set up in 
early 1946 an ad hoc committee, whose 
purpose was to determine the basic re- 
search problems in telecommunications, 
and to provide for the interchange of in- 
formation between Government and in- 
dustry. This committee was called the 
Telecommunications Research Commit- 
tee. The Committee broke the general 
problem down into nine specific phases: 
Wave propagation, line propagation, 
valve fundamentals, properties of ma- 
terials, contact phénomena, circuity, 
luminescence, photo-emission, and tele- 
Vision appraisal. Surveys were made of 
the respective fields, and those deficien- 
cies in knowledge requiring attention 
were determined and reported on. Sum- 
maries of these reports can be reviewed 
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Export-Import Bank Credit for Im- 
portant Egyptian Enterprise 


The Export-Import Bank has announced a 
credit of $5,600,000 in favor of the Société 
Egyptienne d’Engrais et d’Industries Chimi- 
ques (Egyptian Fertilizer & Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd.) of Cairo, Egypt. 

In announcing this credit, William McC. 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Bank, stated that the credit is for the 
purchase of equipment and United States engi- 
neering services to be used for the erection 
of a calcium-nitrate fertilizer plant near Suez, 
Egypt. The total estimated cost of the project 
will be about $19,000,000 to $20,000,000, with 
some of the equipment to be purchased in 
Great Britain and Egypt. 

The rate of interest is 314 percent, and the 
loan is to be repaid in six approximately equal 
semiannual installments, the first of which is 
payable on July 1, 1950, and the last on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. Assurances of the Egyptian 
Government that it will make the necessary 
exchange available to meet interest and prin- 
cipal payments when due have been given to 
the Export-Import Bank. 

A New York City firm has been engaged 
by the fertilizer company for the design and 
supervision of this project. 

Mr. Martin says that the calcium-nitrate 
fertilizer to be produced is expected to relieve 
the serious shortage of fertilizer that now exists 
in Egypt, and, accordingly, completion is of 
great national interest in that country. 








in the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Branch of OIT, Department of 
Commerce. ; 

With the submission of these reports, 
the Telecommunications Research Com- 
mittee completed its assigned task. 
Since, however, it appeared desirable 
that there should be some permanent 
mechanism to promote Government-in- 
dustry coordination in the telecommuni- 
cations field, the D. S. I. R. has agreed to 
establish a Standing Consultative Con- 
ference on Telecommunications Re- 
search. This conference will formulate 
the basic problems, follow up the prog- 
ress being made in their solution, and 
provide the means for consultation be- 
tween Government and industry. 


Brazil Starts Transporting 
Frozen Beef Fillets by Air 


Ten and one-half metric tons of beef 
fillets are now being transported weekly 
from Ipameri (Goiaz) to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. This is the result of negotiations 
and preparations extending over a period 
of many months. According to the 
American Consulate General at Sao 
Paulo, the quantity will probably be in- 
creased as other airports in the vicinity 
are improved sufficiently to permit the 
entering of DC-3 planes. 

Ipameri is a center of the so-called 
“xarque”’ or dried-meat industry. The 
disposal of the fillets which are too ten- 
der for drying has always been a problem. 
Rail transportation is impractical be- 


cause of the length of time involved and 
the quantity and quality of the rolling 
stock. Truck transportation has been © 
considered, but the state of the roads has 
been a discouraging obstacle. 

Asmall freezing plant has been erected 
in Ipameri capable of freezing 60 tons 
at a time, and the meat arrives in Sao 
Paulo still in a frozen condition, as the 
airplane journey is only 242 hours. This 
service is being handled by Transportes 
Aereas Sul America. 


Portugal’s Electricity Produc- 
tion and Consumption Up 


The latest official report released by the 
Portuguese Government gives the follow- 
ing information concerning the country’s 
electric power system for the year ending 
December 31, 1946: 


Total installed capacity in all 


DRE, BO tannins 315, 484 
Total production, kw.-hr____--- 638, 376, 292 
Total consumption, kw.-hr-_-_--- 582, 464, 044 


The 315,484-kilowatt installed capacity 
is an increase over the figure for 1945, 
which was 297,064 kilowatts, and 1944, 
which was 291,910 kilowatts. However, 
during the same 3-year period the num- 
ber of actual generating stations de- 
creased from 653 in 1944, and 649 in 1945, 
to 639 in 1946. 

The amount of hydroelectric and 
thermoelectric energy produced for the 
year ended December 31, 1946, totaled 
638,376,292 kilowatt-hours—a substan- 
tial increase over the year 1945, when 
545,755,560 kilowatt-hours were pro- 
duced. Production in 1944 totaled 504,- 
962,303 kilowatt-hours. 

The consumption of electric energy to- 
taled 528,464,044 kilowatt-hours for the 
year ended December 31, 1946, as com- 
pared with 452,335,915 kilowatt-hours for 
1945 and 419,459,190 kilowatt-hours for 
1944. 


Belgian Congo To Get 
Hydroelectric Plant 


In the northern part of Katanga, at 
Albertville, Belgian Congo, a company 
has been formed to erect a hydroelectric 
plant at Kyimbi on the Kyimbi River. 
The plant is expected to be in operation 
in 1950, and it will provide electricity for 
Albertville and vicinity. Such a plant will 
stimulate the movement of industries to 
this area where labor is relatively 
cheaper and transportation routes exist. 


United Kingdom Electricity 
Consumption Increasing 


The consumption of electricity in the 
United Kingdom increased by 70 percent 
from 1938 to 1947. During this same 
period, the coal used for generation in- 
creased by 82 percent, being 14,900,000 
tons in 1938 and 27,100,000 tons in 1947. 
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International Exposition of 
Industry and Commerce, 
Petropolis, Brazil 


The International Exposition of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil, 
@ permanent merchandise mart, was 
opened on May 18, 1948, at the Quitand- 
inha Hotel, 5 kilometers from Petropolis 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
15, 1948). 

The Exposition management is very 
much interested in the participation of 
American exhibitors and has reserved 
space for that purpose. A bulletin on 
this Exposition has been issued by the 
official Brazilian Information Service. 
Copies can be obtained by writing to the 
Fairs and Expositions Branch, Intelli- 
gence and Services Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Room 1865, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


International Industrial 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. 


According to the management of the 
International Industrial Exposition 
which is scheduled to take place on the 
Million Dollar Pier of Atlantic City, N. J., 
from June 26 to September 11, 1948, a 
score of European, Asiatic, and Latin 
American countries will display their 
goods at that event. A special accent 
will be put on fashion exhibits. Six 
nights a week, models will parade the 
latest fashions in the Fashion Hall. The 
10,000-square-foot fashion exhibit will be 
divided into 35 booths for manufacturers 
in all branches of ready-to-wear and tex- 
tiles. Further information on this Ex- 
position can be obtained from the Inter- 
national Industrial Exposition, Million 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


International Trade Fair, 
Marseille 


The International Trade Fair of Mar- 
seille, France, will be held from Septem- 
ber 11 to 27, 1948. Last year about 3,100 
exhibitors participated in the Fair, with 
approximately 1,400,000 persons visiting 
the grounds. The Fair Administration 
is already busy renting stands and would 
welcome a larger representation of 
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American firms than in the past. Al- 
though before World War II the fair was 
oriented principally toward the French 
colonies, the postwar fair has tended to 
be much more representative. 

The exhibition of recent American de- 
velopments in the flelds of agricultural 
machinery, household appliances, office 
equipment, and automotive equipment 
would be of particular interest, according 
to the fair management. 

The fair’s representative in the United 
States is Emile Garden, 15 Moore Street, 
New York City. He will be glad to assist 
prospective American exhibitors in ar- 
ranging for their displays. 


International Automobile 
Exposition, Amsterdam 


An International Automobile Exposi- 
tion, which was held semiannually be- 
fore the war, took place for the first time 
in the postwar period from April 30 to 
May 9, 1948, in Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
There were 182 exhibits of trucks and 
buses, automobiles and parts, tools, ac- 
cessories, garage equipment, and the like. 
Nine countries were represented at that 
event—among them, a number of United 
States automobile, truck, and bus manu- 
facturers. 

The American Consulate General, at 
Amsterdam, fact that the 
exhibit of United States automobiles was 
far more impressive than the display of 
most other motor cars, because of the 
better appearance of American cars. 


stresses the 


Trade Fair, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany 


The American Consulate General at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, re- 
ports that a trade fair is to be held in 
that city during the period from Octo- 
ber 3 to 8, 1948. The Fair will take place 
under the direction of the Messe und 
Ausstellungs Gesellschaft m. b. H., of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, which works in 
close conjunction with the local Chamber 
of Commerce. Some 2,700 firms have ap- 
plied for space but only 1,500 will be ac- 
cepted, owing to space limitations. Al+« 
though the available space appears to be 
fully booked by German _ exhibitors, 
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efforts are being made to engage the in. 
terest of foreign firms, which, it is hoped, 
will be prevailed upon to place their 
products on display. 

Emphasis at the Fair will, however, be 
placed upon the industrial and commer- 
cial potentialities of the three western 
zones for the export trade, and special 
stress will be placed upon exhibits which 
will cater to the needs of foreign coun- 
tries, rather than to the German con- 
sumer. The Joint Export-Import Agency 
will set up facilities for processing export 
contracts in the immediate neighborhood 
of the fair grounds. 


British Industries Fair 


The British Industries Fair which was 
held in London-Birmingham from April 
31 through May 14, 1948, is expected to 
show an increase in orders over the 1947 
record-breaking total, according to the 
British Information Services. Foreign 
buyers numbered more than 15,000 and 
domestic buyers approximately 100,000. 
The Board of Trade reports that buyers 
were more selective and price-conscious 
than last year, and were impressed by the 
speed of delivery offered. A hardening 
of the seller’s market was noted, partic- 
ularly in the luxury trades. 

The 1949 British Industries Fair will 
be held from May 2 through May 13, 1949. 


International Show of Arts 
and Crafts, The Hague 

An International Show of Arts and 
Crafts will take place in The Hague, 
Netherlands, from June 17 to July 15, 
1948. Information can be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Poolman, Stadhouderstaan 
148, The Hague. 


International Industrial 
Exposition, La Paz, Bolivia 

As announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 20, 1948, an Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition will be held 
in La Paz, Bolivia, in connection with the 
Fourth Centennial Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the founding of that city. The 
Exposition is due to begin on October 12, 
1948, and will probably last until the end 
of the year. Interest in the renting of 
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pavilions for foreign exhibits has been 
shown by several European and South 
American countries. Organizers of the 
exhibition intend to group foreign in- 
dustries together by countries. 

A deep desire has been expressed for 
a representative participation by Amer- 
jcan industry. The American Embassy 
at La Paz stresses that participation by 
the United States in the Exposition would 
doubtless enhance American prestige in 
Bolivia and would give American indus- 
try an especially good opportunity for 
exhibiting its products for the Bolivian 
market. 

American firms interested in participa- 
tion, either directly or through their 
agents in La Paz, are requested to con- 
tact immediately the Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
1865, Washington 25, D. C. 
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(Continued from p. 40) 


those for 1946, nearly 2,000 tons report- 
edly going to the Netherlands alone. 

Consumption of both domestic and 
United States cigarettes has been steadily 
increasing, although exchange controls 
have checked increase in imports from 
the United States. Estimated consump- 
tion of United States cigarettes in 1946 
amounted to 30,000,000 packages, as com- 
pared with 21,000,000 packages in 1945. 
Consumption of United States cigarettes 
in 1947 was probably slightly below 1946, 
because of exchange difficulties and re- 
sultant price increases. 

Imports of cigarettes in 1946 amounted 
to 615,654 kilograms, of which the United 
States supplied 614,402 kilograms. Ciga- 
rette imports in 1945 totaled 434,608 kilo- 
grams, with the United States supplying 
433,782 kilograms. 

Importation of cigars is prohibited by 
law. Imports of pipe and chewing to- 
bacco and exports of cigarettes are neg- 
ligible. 

Exports of cigars in 1946 amounted to 
15,610 kilograms, as compared with 35,- 
274 kilograms in 1945. Curacao was the 
largest purchaser, taking 10,965 kilo- 
grams in 1946 and 23,336 kilograms in 
1945. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, POLAND 


Tobacco production in Poland in 1947 
is estimated at 12,000 metric tons. The 
area planted to tobacco this year is esti- 
mated at 12,700 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres). 

As provided in the Three-Year Plan of 
the Polish Government, 1948 tobacco 
consumption will total 18,276 metric tons, 
of which 6,500 tons will be imported and 


the remainder will be produced domes- 
tically, 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sigltt drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange — 
1946 1947 March te 
: $ : i Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual 1948 in U. 8. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 22, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4.23) 4.233 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4. 94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.01 4.01 . 2494 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 42.42 . 0236 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Differential d 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 . 0178 Do. 
Curb ; 60. 94 | 64. 06 70.00 | 70.50 . 0142 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 |° ; 
Free market 19 42 | 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 . 0534 Do. 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Peso Banking market ; 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
Free market ; 34.86 47.95 52.49 53. 96 . O85 Do. 
sae St a ‘. 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1, 75 1.76 1. 76 . 5682 | Mar. 31, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 . 5682 Do. 
Curb 1.835 2.17 2. 60 2. 65 .3774 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.84 6. 26 2 6.33 6.10 . 1689 | May 3, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Do. 
cht . 
Free : . 317.47 17.17 17. 29 0578 | Apr. 17, 1948 
Honduras Lampira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 -4902 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Mexico Peso ‘ree 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 s . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Apr. 9, 1948 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 6.54 6. 70 . 1493 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Apr. 21, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3.31 3.43 3. 43 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1948 
Free ; $17.85 12. 48 15.15 14. 30 . 0699 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Free: 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . §263 Do. 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


' January to August 
? Costa Riea, uncontro!led rate for January 
3 June to December 
4‘ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


1rgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their im- 
portance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for non- 
trade remittances. 

Colombia.-The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. None 
essential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador.—‘‘ Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. Useful” imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge., which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 

Paraquay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 


A tax of 5 


Uruquay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 


Venezuela.— Controlled and free rates identical. 
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59. France—Roger Anquetil (wholesaler, 
retailer, manufacturer), Fontaine-le-Dun, 
Seine-Inferieure, seeks purchase quotations 
for good-quality compound cattle feeds (high 
feed value), particularly for hogs. Quantity: 
100 tons first shipment, 50 tons each month. 

60. France—Capamadjian & Cie. (import- 
ers acting for manufacturers), 6, rue de Lis- 
bonne, Paris, 8éme, seeks quotations for 
lathe chucks (mechanical and pneumatic) ; 
special and multiple spindle drilling ma- 
chines, and shapers (metal-working). Firm 
desires to have complete line of above ma- 
chinery. 

61. France—Etablissements Thevignot S. A. 
(manufacturer of industrial valves, taps, 
and cocks), 11, rue Waldeck-Rousseau, Saint- 
Dizier (Haute-Marne), wishes purchase quo- 
tations for one automatic machine for grind- 
ing conical interior of gate valves. Full de- 
scription and drawing of machine required 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

62. French Indochina—Lucien Berthet & 
Cie. (Copartnership), (importers, whole- 
salers, retailers), 165 rue Catinat, Saigon, 
seeks purchase quotations for 5,000 cases (48 
cans of 14 ounces to a case) of good-quality 
sweetened condensed milk and powdered 
milk. 

63. Italy—American Industries, Inc. (Im- 
port merchant, sales agent), 14 Via della 
Spada, Florence, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for household electrical equip- 
ment and appliances such as radios, refrig- 


erators, razors, hair dryers, toasters, and 
irons. 

64. Italy—Gastone Bini (import merchant, 
wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer, sales 


agent), 10 (R) Borgo Stretto, Pisa, desires 
purchase quotations and agency for wind 
musical instruments and accessories. 

65. Italy—Renrofi (wholesaler, import 
merchant, sales agent), 13 Via Indipendenza, 
Bologna, wishes purchase quotations and 
agency for the following commodities: agri- 
cultural machinery; fertilizers, insecticides, 
and parasiticides; sugar-beet seeds and oil- 
seeds; spices, tea, sugar, and coffee. 


Agency Opportunities 


66. Canada—Sovereign Textile Co. (sales 
agent, commission merchant), 90 Welling- 
ton Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario, desires 
ageney for textiles such as silks, woolens, cot- 
tons, velvetine, and corduroy yard goods. 

67. England—The “Rusken” Export Co. 
(sales agent), 1 Baron’s Court Road, London, 
W. 14., seeks representation for boneless mess 
beef; canned fish; and super patent flour. 

68. France—Etablissements Helios S. A. 
R. L. (commission merchant), Boite Postale 
No. 115, Saint-Louis (Haut-Rhin), seeks 
agency for foodstuffs such as condensed and 
powdered milk; powdered eggs; shortenings; 
canned fish, meats, and vegetables; soups; 
cereals for babies and adults. 

69. French Indochina—Lucien Berthet & 
Cie. (copartnership) (importers, wholesalers, 
retailers), 165 rue Catinat, Saigon, seeks rep- 
resentation for milk products. 

70. Scotland—W. & H. Anderson (Agents) 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent), 534 Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow C. 2., seeks representation for 
foodstuffs; and merchandise for drug stores, 
hardware stores, and hairdressers. 

71. Switzerland—Otto Ruff (manufacturer 
and manufacturers’ agent), 50 Uetliberg- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trang; 
r ers 


York. 
. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


— 
Average rate Latest 
. avails 

Country Monetary unit ( here 

1946 1947 April 1948 | “Mtns 1 

(annual (annual) | (monthly) | ggg ’ 
ee Le, (ae ee er i . ites sail 

Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 212: 
$3. 213 $1.2 $3. 2123 3.915 
Belgium Frane . 0228 0228 0228 $8. 2121 
Canada Dollar U2 
Official 9520 1, 0000 1. 0000 
; _ Free 9329 9200 9063 | —_ 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 0201 | — 
Denmark ’ Krone * 2088 2086 . 2086 ; a0 
France (metropolitan France OOS4 . 0OR4 ‘am 
Official (O47 : 000 
Free 0033 : 
India Rupee 016 3016 3017 | . 
Netherlands Guilder 3781 3776 3776 on 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2251 3 295) 
Norway Krone * 2018 W016 2016 : 016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 0403 0400 ompR 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4.074 4. 07 scan 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 0913 (u13 
Sweden Krona * 2586 2782 QTR 708 
Switzerland France * 2336 23:36 2336 jg 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4. (28 4.0315 4 (B13 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





strasse, Zurich 3 (mailing address: P. O. Box, 
Zurich 1), is interested in obtaining the 
manufacturing license, if possible with dis- 
tributing rights for Switzerland, or the ex- 
clusive Swiss representation for food prod- 
ucts, particularly sausages, meat specialties, 
canned meats, or any related products. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compi!ed the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 


Equipment Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica. 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 


Equipment Importers and Dealers—Sweden 
Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Pan- 


ama. 
Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Swe- 
den. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 
Automotive-Equipment Importers and 


Dealers—Peru. 
Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Can- 


ada. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—New 
Zealand. 

Baby-Chicks Importers and Dealers 
Brazil. 


Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Netherlands. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Angola 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Candle Manufacturers—Chile. 

Carpenter’s Hand Tools Manutfacturers— 
Sweden. 

Clocks 
Sweden. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Ireland. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Sweden. 

Cutlery Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Sweden. 


and Watches Manufacturers— 


Dental-Supply Houses—Canada 

Department Stores—Cuba. 

Department Stores—-Malayan 
and Colony of Singapore. 

Dried-Mushroom Exporters—Italy. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Colom bia. 

Dry-Goods and 
Dealers—France. 

Ecclesiastical-Supplies Importers and Deal- 
ers—Sweden 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Rumania. 

Essential-Oils Importers, 
Agents—Egypt. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Sweden. 

Fish Exporters—Norway. 

Fishing Companies (Commercial) and Fish 
Exporters—Philippine Republic 

Fishing Companies (Commercial) and Fish 
Exporters—Sweden. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Siam. 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse Brok- 
ers—Philippine Republic. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Cuba 


Federation 


Clothing Importers and 


Dealers, and 


Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— 
France 
Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—India 
Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— 
Mexico. 


Golf (Country) Clubs—Colombia 

Hats, Caps, and Hat Bodies Manufacturers— 
Finland 

Hospitals—Portugal. 

Hotels—Bolivia 

Ice Plants—Siam 

Instruments, Professional and 
Importers and Dealers—Canada 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—-United Kingdom 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Guatemala. 

Machinery Importers 
Philippine Republic 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Guatemala 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Philippine Republic 

Mining Companies—Venezuela. 

Motion-Picture Industry—France. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Philippine Re- 
public. 

Motor-Vehicle 
tors—Sweden. 

Musical-Instruments Importers and Deal- 
ers—Denmark. 


Scientific, 


and Distributors— 


Importers and Distribu- 
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Musk Exporters—India. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bahamas. 

Oxygen and Acetylene Gases Manufactur- 
ers—Norway. 

Oxygen and Acetylene Gases Manufactur- 
ers—Philippine Republic. 

Oxygen and Acetylene Gases Manufactur- 

eden. 
— and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Philippine Republic. 

Paraffin-Wax Importers and Dealers—Fin- 
Jand. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Malayan Federation and Colony of Sing- 
apore. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Tunisia. 

Pencil Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Pencil Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Physicians and Surgeons—India. 

Plastic-Materials Manufacturers,and Mold- 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Finland. 

Precious and Semiprecious Stones Export- 
ers—Netherlands. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Hong Kong. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Turkey. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Denmark. 

Rubber Stamps and Stencils (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Angola. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 

ers, and Exporters—Sweden. 

Sign Manufacturers and 

Mexico. 
Smal] Generators, Pumps, and Compress- 
ors Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Soap Manufacturers—Angola. 

Spices Exporters—Egypt. 

Tanneries—China. 

Tanneries—Sweden. 

Travel Agents—-Egypt. 

Travel and Steamship Agents—Panama. 


Assemblers— 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unofficial 
sources and in some instances, as indi- 
cated in the titles, the lists are not com- 
plete. 

GERMANY 


Chemical Products Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters (Anglo-American Zone). 

Doll Manufacturers and Exporters (Anglo- 
American Zone). 

Imitation Jewelry (Gablonz) Associations 
(United States Zone). 

Musical Instrument and Supply Manufac- 
turers and Exporters (Anglo-American Zone). 


JAPAN 


Chemical Manufacturers. 

Communication Equipment and Electronic 
Devices. 

Electric Lamps (Bulbs, Tubes, and Related 
Light Sources) . 

Paperboard Manufacturers and Exporters. 

Pulp and Paper Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters 


Steamship Agencies 
Travel Bureaus. 





Work on the £1,000,000 tire factory in 
Upper Hutt, near Wellington, New Zea- 
land, progressed steadily in 1947. The 
rubber plant at Auckland, despite short- 
ages, Was expected to be able to produce 
tires early in 1948. Work continued also 
on a tire factory at Christchurch. 


May 29, 1948 





in a sealed-bid sale closing June 7, 1948. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
license requirements. 


must apply to at least one of the two lots. 





Attention Exporters: War Assets Administration Schedules 


I ed ad ed er nl me de i Sr He 
Important Sale of Tobacco Products 

Cigarettes, cigars, pipe and chewing tobacco, and other tobacco products, taken from 
stores of decommissioned Navy vessels, are being offered by War Assets Administration 


The sale is expected to appeal primarily to exporters because of the demand abroad 
for American tobacco products, but is open to all buyers without regard to priorities. A 
purchaser intending to resell or otherwise distribute the poperty domestically must agree 
to reprocess the products and comply with regulations of the Bureau of Customs and the 
Exporters must assume responsibility for any export- 


The assorted products, of various standard brands, are offered in two mixed lots—one 
located in east-coast regional offices of WAA and the other in west-coast offices. Bids 


Lot 1 consists of 14,250 cigars, 342,906 packages of cigarettes, 13,308 packages of 
smoking tobacco and 46 packages of chewing tobacco, 1,333 plug tobacco cuts, 444 tins 
of snuff, and 572 packages of cigarette papers. 


Lot 2 consists of 13,006 cigars, 149,629 packages of cigarettes, 9,795 packages of smok- 


All sales are f. 0. b. purchaser’s bonded warehouse, with shipment to be made to one 
warehouse only. Items currently being purchased by the Federal Government for na- 


tional defense are subject to withdrawal up to time of a commitment for sale. 


Sealed bids 


must be received in duplicate at War Assets Administration Accounting Division, Ex- 
amination Branch, Collection Section, Room 1513, Temporary “L” Building, Washington 


25, D. C., by 4:45 p. m., June 7, 1948. 


A brochure listing quantities of each item at each WAA location and all conditions of 
sale may be obtained from any WAA Regional Office or Customer Service Center. 


a (ms (ms (n(n (mm ms (mm (a (me 


ing tobacco and 158 packages of chewing tobacco, 755 plug tobacco cuts, 708 tins of snuff, 
and 645 packages of cigarette papers. 

MI 
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(Continued from p. 27) 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


CREDITS OBTAINED IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Two British credits for Poland, amounting 
to £7,500,000, have been announced in Lon- 
don. The first, a financial agreement between 
the National Economic Bank of Poland and 
Lazard Bros. and Lloyd's Bank, is a long-term 
cash credit, under which Poland will receive 
£6,000,000 for a period of 3 years for the pur- 
chase of capital goods in the United King- 
dom. The other is a _ revolving credit 
amounting to £1,500,000 intended to finance 
the purchase of wool and raw materials in 
the United Kingdom for export to Poland. 
It has been arranged by Kleinwort Sons & 
Co. and placed at the disposal of Bank Hand- 
lowry w Warszawie. 

The credit of £1,500,000 will be available 
initially by 90-day drafts of the United King- 
dom suppliers drawn under documentary 
credits established in their favor by the Lon- 
don banks and repayment is to be completed 
by December 31, 1948. Toward the end of 
the period, 60- and, later, 30-day sight drafts 
may be drawn to mature not later than De- 
cember 31, 1948. On the Polish side, repay- 
ment of the credit will be guaranteed by the 
Treasury of the Polish State. 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export DUTIES AND CERTAIN TAXES AND 
FEES ABOLISHED 
Effective April 1, 1948, the following duties, 


taxes, and fees were abolished in Reunion 
by French decree No. 48-536 of March 30, 


1948, published in the Journal Officiel of 
France of March 31: Export duties: the addi- 
tional export tax of 0.185 percent ad valorem; 
the surtax of 10 percent of export duty; the 
special tax on rums exported under quota; 
storage and public bonded warehouse fees; 
safe-custody and storage fees on merchandise 
stored in the customs warehouse; and the 
customs stamp duty. 


Surinam 


Economic Conditions 


SUPPLEMENT TO AIRGRAM DaTED NOVEMBER 
28, 1947 


In a dispatch of April 29, 1948, from 
the American Consulate at Paramaribo 
supplementing information on Surinam 
published in the ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, dated December 20, 1947, it is 
stated that existing shoe factories in the 
Territory use imported leather exclu- 
sively for both uppers and soles. The two 
tanneries in operation produce sole 
leather, used chiefly by the shoemakers 
for repairs. Imports of leathers for up- 
pers and soles are not subject to quota 
restrictions, and licenses for their impor- 
tation are generally granted upon appli- 
cation. 

It is further stated in this dispatch 
that, based on more recent information 
it appears that the Surinam Banana Co. 
will not be financed from the Welfare 
Fund as originally reported in the pub- 
lished article under reference. 





Included in more than 1,000 factories 
nationalized in Czechoslovakia since the 
recent governmental overturn are 92 
pharmaceutical concerns, reports the 
European press. 





Sugar_Developments 
Pose Question: 
Scarcity or Surplus? 


(Continued from p. 11) 


that quantity admissible to the United 
States under the quota, about 225,000 
tons reserved for Cuban consumption, 
and approximately 1,250,000 tons esti- 
mated by the trade as contracted to other 
consuming nations, additiond? market- 
ing opportunities are, ngedéd if the 
island’s entire 1948 output ts"to'be moved. 
An important factoy,in the disposition of 
this year’s production is a special pur- 
chase made by the United States, acting 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, for 1,000,000 tons for use by the 
Army and for foreign aid. These com- 
mitments amount to about 5,500,000 
tons—which is well under Cuba’s antici- 
pated production. 

To insure against an unfavorable mar- 
keting situation arising from an unsold 
portion of the 1948 crop, Cuba has sought 
to safeguard its economic position by 
segregating a portion of the crop, for re- 
lease only at adequate price levels. Thus 
the Cuban position constitutes a sig- 
nificant element in any 1948 world sugar 
“surplus.” The “scarcity” aspects of 
world sugar are summarized in the mid- 
March review of the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee of the United 
Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. 


Significant Shifts 


THE COMMITTEE observed that 
changes in the geographic distribution 
of sugar production have had significant 
effects on world trade and consumption 
patterns. Three-fourths of the export- 
able sugar supplies this year are expected 
in Western Hemisphere dollar areas 
(Cuba prefers payment in dollars) 
against less than 50 percent before the 
war. The committee pointed out that 
before the war Asia and Southwest Pa- 
cific areas exported an average of 4,900,- 
000 tons of sugar per year but in 1948 are 
expected to ship out less than 1,500,000 
tons. European sugar producers, ex- 
porting about 500,000 tons per annum 
before the war, are expected to ship not 
more than 300,000 tons in 1948. 

Further aggravating the dislocation, 
the Committee found, was the circum- 
stance that those countries of western 
Europe whose indigenous production of 
sugar has decreased most severely are 
also those which have the greatest ex- 
change difficulties impeding sugar im- 
ports. 


The Way It Looks Now 


THE SCARCITY arising among these 
potential consumers, due to dislocation, 
is not of a permanent nature. A trade 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
May 4, 1948. Opposition must be filed 
before June 7, 1948: 


Class number and 


Trade-mark 
product 
Mideco >—entire class 
Ideal 12—entire class 
Santa Fe 22—entire class 
Pincor 20—entire class 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diaro Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 





Date of 


lrade-mark 


prod publica. 
tion 
1948 
B-G-Phos 6—Pharmaceutieal, May 3 
medicinal, and chem- 
ical product 
Picture of an angel | 46—Malted milk Do 
in flight : 
Marie Brizard 49— Alcoholic beverages Do 
Rayolanda 39 Rayon-textile cloth- | May 4 
ing " 
Monnet 19 Alcoholic beverages Do 
Salignac do Do 
Dubonnet 17 -Wine Do 
Magdalena Commercial and indus- | May 5 
trial—to ident fy ry Ns 
**finea”’ and coffer pro- 
duced thereon 
Rayolanda 42—rayon textiles Do 
Clarks’s Anchor 2 sewing and embroid- May 7 
ery thread, et 
Fibranda 43—-rayon yarn May § 





analyst reviewing the current world 
sugar situation concludes that the Eu- 
ropean market for sugar imports, now 
limited by financial problems, shows 
signs not of expanding but of contract- 
ing rapidly after this year. It is fore- 
cast that the current demand for sugar 
imports such as could be obtained from 


1948 will diminish. With the prospect of 
further rehabilitation of war-affected 
sugar areas, a trend to national self- 
sufficiency in sugar is anticipated which 
would convert the current dislocation of 
supplies into a true surplus based on 
large quantities of sugar widely held, 
unless international controls on supplies 
again become operative. 


~ 
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, and Quotas for 1948 


[Thousand short tons, raw valu 


Cuba through adequate financing in 
United States Sugar Position, 1943-4 
Po 
Entered from offshore 


Cuba 

Puerto Rico 

Hawaii 

Other sources 
Domestic production 


Cane sugar 
Beet sugar 


Total new supply 
Deliveries 
For United States consumption ¢ 


For export 


Adjusted quotas announced Mar, 2, 1948 


. , os? Quotas 

lud4 144 4 My 1948 | 

28 ' 1,8 1, 201 6, 031 5, 139 

SSL) 14 2 4 4,17 2, 44 

HA2 } vO s 9 WB4 
sti si) 74K th S42 mw 

117 109 v1 a! 47 361 

532 1, 510 1, 666 1, 901 2, 158 2, 361 

in 14 151 149 { 513 

72 1, Of 1, 21 1,452 1,81 1, 848 

1) 044 ‘ ) 102 x 189 7,500 
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147 6, O41 6, 621 7, 485 
314 201 103 232 


| 


? Includes deliveries for military us 





British Empire Chamber of Commerce Issues News Bulletin 


The British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce in the U.S. A., with headquarters 
in New York, has initiated a new 
monthly News Bulletin to its members, 
according to Alexander Brackenridge, 
president of the Chamber. The new 
Bulletin contains trade opportunities for 
American and British concerns, briefs 
on import-export regulations, a monthly 


round-up of economic conditions abroad, 
late developments in specialized indus- 
tries, newly available registers and re- 
ports of various trade missions. 

The Chamber’s News Bulletin is to be 
made available for reference at the 
offices of world-trade departments of 
chambers of commerce in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 
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